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‘Tt is clear that when the bond requirement 


is waived, labor and material men, as well as 
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SOCIAL and ECONOMIC STABILITY 


Requires That Employment Be Available To Those Who Have Fought The Nation's Battle 
Public Works Will Provide Work and Wealth 


In a recent public address, Major General Philip 
B. Fleming, expressed the opinion that: 


"Now, before the end of the war, we have the best oppor- 
tunity we are ever likely to have to plan a sound national 
program of public works, There is a very real danger that 
we will muff it. An abundance of willing labor should be 
available after the war and should be thought of as an asset, 
not a liability. It will be available for the construction of a 
electrification and flood control. Such a program would cost 
15 billion dollars, with private business possibly providing 
half the total.” 


General Fleming stressed the importance not only of plan- 
ning the program on a national scale, but also of preparing 
it in advance to avoid the risk of pressure groups. 


He concluded, “the question is not can we afford to take 
such steps to insure full employment, but can we afford not 
to take them.” 

With the prospects of victory brighter than at any 
time since December 7, 1941, the question of eco- 
nomic stability looms increasingly large upon the 
American post war horizon. With from eighteen to 
twenty-two million persons for whom re-employ- 
ment and new employment, or at least employment 
readjustment, must be provided, the problem con- 
fronting the nation is obviously too great to be left 
to fortuitous circumstances. 

There are, of course, varying opinions on the sub- 
ject of Post War Conditions. There are some who 
profess the belief that because of a retarded demand, 
built up over the war years, there will be a tre- 
mendous business upsurge that will suffice to meet 
all contingencies. There are others who foresee only 
government paternalism in some form as the solu- 
tion to the needs of future society. More numerous 
than the members of either of these groups are 
those who are convinced that neither of such ends 
is necessary or likely of immediate fulfillment. That 
some interim program is indispensable to the main- 
tenance of social and economic stability can hardly 
be questioned. Upon the adequacy and form of this 
program will likely depend the future order of the 
body politic of this nation. 

Employment will be the nation’s greatest need 
after the war. Employment must be based upon the 
Presence of the resources of men and materials. True, 
some form of finance and the presence of useful pur- 
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pose must also be recognized. Regardless of the heavy 
expenditure of human and natural resources occa- 
sioned by the war, there is no question concerning 
a sufficient supply of all the essentials even if this 
nation assumes much of the task of restoration in 
other lands. The problem is how best to utilize these 
essentials so as to accomplish the objective of wide- 
spread employment, at compensation adequate to the 
needs of the people. 

Today the nation is expending perhaps $100,000,- 
000,000 annually on the prosecution of the war, and 
will continue to do so as long as necessary. If it 
can survive such a financial outlay for some years, 
is it not reasonable to assume that it could provide 
one quarter that amount for two or three years if 
necessary after the war to insure employment for all 
of its citizens. Assuming this to be true, what meth- 
od of expending this sum can possibly produce an 
increase in wealth equal to that resulting from the 
execution of public works of every conceivable na- 
ture. Such works increase land values, provide serv- 
ices and facilities and encourage corporation and in- 
dividual alike to invest, expand and develop anew. 

Public Works, however, cannot be executed, and 
millions provided with employment therefrom, with- 
out adequate engineering plans. Schemes, proposals 
and desires are of little value unless the prints and 
descriptions of how to construct are available. Some 
cities and states are already preparing working plans. 
If this activity were in practice throughout the coun- 
try, there would be far less concern for post war 
measures. The amount required to prepare plans is 
but a small per cent of the cost of the. work to be 
performed. The appropriation of funds, sufficient 
to permit the immediate preparation of plans would 
be a good social, as well as economic, investment upon 
the part of Federal, State and Municipal governments 
throughout the nation. 

Faced with an imminent likelihood of a large num- 
ber of unemployed structural engineers and archi- 
tects, resulting from the diminution of. war con- 
struction in this country, the time for the prepara- 
tion of an adequate reservoir of post war plans, if 
that be recognized as essential, is the present. 


) 
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BRAZILIAN [TRANSPORTATION 
A BRIEF STORY OF ITS DEVELOPMENT 


With Some Reflections on Engineering and Economics 
as Applied to American Transport Systems 


From An Address by Ingr. Romero Fernando Zander 


of the New York State Society of Professional Engineers) 


T is ummecessary to stress either 
the significance or the impor- 
tance of engineering contributions 
to the good relations of nations. 
The writer would observe that there 


(Delivered at the 1943 Annual Meeting 


The author is an engineer with wide ex- 
perience in railroad construction and 
operation in Brazil. Educated at the Escola 
Polytechnica Do Rio de Janeiro he has 
occupied important positions in both public 
office and private industry and has served 
his country on important missions. At pres- 
ent he is in the United States as technical 
advisor to the Brazilian Embassy. The dis- 
course here printed has been condensed be- 
cause of its length. The complete address 
can be obtained upon request. 


ritorial border are ten countries. F 


From the viewpoint of means of 
transportation, a description of the 
relief is necessary. 

Compared with the entirety of 


South America, with its large ex- 


is splendid collaboration between 
Brazilian and American engineers who are working close- 
ly together in the fields of industry, transportation, public 
utilities, Communications and sanitation. 

I read, very recently, the booklet “Building America,” 
issued by the National Resources Planning Board, and 
was particularly impressed by the final recommendation 
stated in this booklet: 

“The transportation industries, properly developed 
and coordinated as contemplated in this report, of- 
fer some of the most promising opportunities for 
wise investment. Public expenditures aimed at se- 
curing lasting enhancement of the national income, 
however, must be carefully planned in the field of 
productive enterprise. Both the formulation and the 
execution of such plans must be the special prov- 
ince of the proposed transportation agency, to the 
end that the transportation industries may make 
their contribution toward bridging the transition 
between war and peace and in order that the nation 
may build a transportation system commensurate 
with our material resources, our technological possi- 
bilities, and the resourcefulness of our people.” 

Ic impressed me, because I might just as easily have 
been reading “Building Brazil.” It comforted me because 
I saw that problems exist everywhere, that more coor- 
dination and cooperation always are necessary. 


SHORT DESCRIPTION—BRAZIL 


Brazil, with 8,511,000 square kilometers, is the larg- 
est country on this hemisphere, larger than the contin- 
ental United States of America (except Alaska). This 
area covers 67 percent of South America. With 42,000,000 
inhabitants, it has half the population of South America. 
Having a nearly triangular territorial aspect, Brazil oc- 
cupies the northeastern vertex of South America, extend- 
ing from latitude 50°16’ north to 33°45’ South, and 
from longitude 28° 45’ to 73° 6’ West. Along this ter- 
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tension and uncommonly high altitudes, as evidenced by 
the Andes, Brazil seems but a vast plain. However, exam- 
ination would show that the land is sufficiently accidented 
and can be divided, from the point of view of physical 
relief, into zones of three orders, — the plains, the 
mountains and the plateaus. 

The zones of the lowlands are distributed principally 
in the coastal belt, which is that section between the 
coast and the coast ranges, the Amazon Basin and the 
depression of the Plate; that is, the area which is in- 
cluded in the river valleys of the Paraguay, the Parana 
and the Uruguay. 

The geographic system of Brazil may be considered as 
consisting of three ranges, the maritime, the central and 
the Guiana: 

The maritime level accompanies the eastern coast, at 
times separating, at times branching and again doubling 
from Cape Sao Roque, in the State of Rio Grande do 
Norte in the North to the Lagoon of Patos of the State 
of Rio Grange do Sul in the South. The central chain, 
less known, is the most extensive and complicated sys- 
tem, but has lower altitudes. It includes the two more or 
less distinct parts, the “Goiana” and the “Mato-grossense”. 
Finally, the “Guiana” chain extends to the north of the 
Equator in an eastwest direction forming the limitations 
of Brazil with the Guianas and with Venezuela. 

Varying between 200 and 1,000 meters in altitude, 
the plateaus extend through the immense interior of the 
country and may be classified into three sections, the 
vast “Chapadao” (immense tableland) of the Amazonas, 
Matto Grosso, Para, Maranhao, Piaui and Ceara. The 
second, which is a part of the basin of the Paraguay, 
the Parana and Uruguay Rivers, is less extensive than the 
first but is much more elevated, covering the states of 
Matto Grosso, Sao Paulo, Parana, Santa Catarina and 
Rio Grande do Sul. Finally, the “Chapadao” of the Sao 
Francisco is the smallest, and covers the highlands situ- 
ated between the central and the maritime range 
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extends over the states of Minas Geraes, Baia, Sergipe, 

Alagoas, Pernambuco, Paraiba and Rio Grande do Norte. 

This very peculiar disposition of the orography explains 

why river navigation occupies a secondary place in the 

development of the country (with the exception of the 
nm Basin). 
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A brief inspection of the map shows that, paradoxi- 
cally, from the extreme South up to the State of Alagoas, 
the large navigable rivers close to the coastline flow 
either inbound to the land, when tributaries, or parallel 
to the coastline, when main rivers. The largest portion 
of the population, and the most important trade ports 
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are located in the South and Southeast part of the coun- 
try. The commercial transportation to the ports had to 
be effected by railways, with many difficult technical con- 
siderations. After a short trip on the plains, the maritime 
mountain range and its ramifications are climbed in some 
lines whose technical realization is the pride of Brazilian 
engineering. 
GENERAL VIEW — TRANSPORTATION 

The physiographic configuration of Brazil and its geo- 
graphical extension call for special attention to the in- 
numerable problems concerning transportation. However, 
from the very intricacy of the adoption of a general policy 
of transports and communications there follow fatally ex- 
treme difficulties enhanced through the low demographic 
density in a large territorial extension of Brazil. Taken 
on the whole, one gets the striking impression that the 
means of conveyance fall much below the needs. But from 
the exhaustive examination of each sector, be they trans- 
ports by air or by sea, by railways or highways, at once 
we are forced to the conclusion that never has Brazil 
displayed so many efforts as now, intended to solve the 
problem of the circulation and transport of the wealth 
produced. 

And, there is evidently a general interest in the solu- 
tion of .aese problems. For the Federal Government, the 
Government of the States and Municipalities, and even 
private individuals join their efforts in that direction. 
Some features are tackled direct by the official depart- 
ments; others, however, are faced by private initiative with 
the support of the Government. Innumerable private con- 
cerns of sea and river navigation, aviation and railway 
transport rely on the support of the Federal Government 
and the States by means of subventions, grants and various 
concessions. Besides that, the last steps taken by the Federal 
Government as to transport, are in conformity with the 
purpose of organizing and duly centralizing in various de- 
partments general measures for the solution of the prob- 
lems. The problems of aviation, commercial and military, 
are encompassed within the attributions of the Ministry 
of Aviation, recently created. The sea and river navigation 
—under its manifold aspects as to the coordination of 
transports and regulation of freights and ports of call of 
ships, purchase of material and new merchant units—has 
been handed over to the Commission of Merchant Marine, 
also a recent creation. The railways, as well as the high- 
ways, in their turn have deserved the attention of the 
Government, which has just created two separate admin- 
istrative departments—the National Railway Department 
and the National Highway Department. 


RIVER NAVIGATION 

Historically considered, the Brazilian large rivers, are 
of outstanding importance for the knowledge and con- 
quest of the immense hinterland. The first explorers and 
pioneers almost always followed their courses for the 
establishment of the earliest settlements. At present the 
navigable river net is being considered with a new interest 
and the government is giving its best attention to the 
improvement of both the means of river transportation 
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and the improvement of river beds. It is a tremendous 
task, because of the immense length of the river net, 
and the poor population density along the principal rivers, 
It is well known that the concentration of population by 
reason of economical and geographical conditions 1s very 
dense along the ocean-shore and in the mild climate 
of the Southern states. A glance at the map shows how 
far distant the more important navigable rivers are from 
these areas. ; 


The Brazilian navigable river net has a total length of 
39,916 kilometers, extending to almost all the States. The 
Amazon River and its principal tributaries the Jurua, 
the Madeira, the Purus, the Negro and the Javari, account 
for 12,919 kilometers. Four decades ago, Amazon Basin 
river transportation was a flourishing business. The ex- 
tractive natural rubber industry was in its boom. Around 
600 boats of various sizes and types and with numerous 
owners constituted the river fleet connecting the river 
ports of Manaos and Belem with the far interior. This 
flourishing extractive industry collapsed with the estab- 
lishment of Asia’s cheap labor exploited rubber plantations, 
The transportation facilities were ruined. The principal 
company, “The Amazon River Steam Navigation Com- 
pany”, however, continued its business with a reduced 
fleet, difficult financial conditions and government subsidy 
until 1940, when it was taken over by the Brazilian gov- 
ernment. There is little wonder that at this particular time 
of natural rubber shortage, a new attention is being given 
to the Amazon Basin. With the interest of the Brazilian 
Government, the financial support of the Export-Import 
Bank, the close cooperation between the Brazilian Coor- 
dinator of Economic Development and the Rubber Devel- 
opment Corporation, the Amazon Basin holds forth new 
hope of improvement, with the establishment of per- 
manent settlements and the comforts of sanitation, in- 
struction and other commodities which make human life 
comfortable. 


The second long river net is located in the State of Matto 
Grosso. It has a total length of 5,079 kilometers, divided 
between the Paraguay and Parana Rivers. Several trans- 
portation companies operate on these rivers, but the most 
important is the Lloyd Brasileiro, the main Brazilian 
Ocean and River Navigation Company, which maintains 
a regular line on the River Plate, from which the Parana 
and the Paraguay are tributaries. The Brazilian Govern- 
ment is now giving special attention to the navigation 
on these two rivers. Special improvements are being made 
at some sections of the riverbeds. A new Brazilian River 
Steamship Company is being established in the Middle- 
Parana. Settlements of Brazilian citizens are being estab- 
lished from Guahyra to the mouth of the Iguassu, etc. 


The third river line is the S. Francisco River line, 
the Empreza Navagacao Baiana do S. Francisco, owned 
and operated by the State of Bahia and extending over 
4,879 kilometers. While the fourth river net now exploited 
is located in the State of Minas Geraes, with a total ex- 
tension of 2,430 kilometers. 


(To be concluded in the July Issue) 
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EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


THE PROCESSES OF THOUGHT AND EXPERIMENTATION 


FROM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE PRESENT 
Suggests an Urgent Need for 
A CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT 


TO ORIENT AND DIRECT EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 
TOWARD MORE DEFINITE RAPPROCHEMENT 


Dr. Harry S. Rogers 


In a recent address de- 
livered on the occasion 
of the granting of a Sig- 
ma Xi Charter, the 
speaker, President of a 
prominent engineering 
schocl delivered a most 
scholarly and _ interesting 
discourse on the topic 
“Education and Research.” 
His expressions on the 
subject deserve the thought- 
ful consideration of scien- 
tists, engineers and edu- 
cators everywhere. The 
courtesy of Poly Men, the 
Alumni publication of The 
Polytechnic Institute 
Brooklyn is acknowledged 
as is the cooperation of 
the author of the address 
which is reproduced as 
delivered except for a 
space deletion that deals 
with Polytechnic Institute. 


PRESIDENT HARRY S. ROGERS 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


We have assembled today to celebrate the receipt of 
a charter from the eminent society of Sigma Xi and to 
greet a distinguished delegation from twenty-five chap- 
ters headed by the President of the Society, Dr. Harlow 
Shapley of Harvard University. We heartily welcome 
you, President Shapley, and members of the delegation, 
not alone with cordial hospitality and rejoicing but also 
with pride and humility. Pride in your recognition of 
our comrades in research who have demonstrated their 
competency and productivity at Polytechnic Institute, 
and humility in our recognition of the meagerness of 
our achievements when viewed from the perspective 
given by a survey of the works of the members of Sigma 
Xi. Sigma Xi has a long history of service and achieve- 
ment. We are particularly pleased that it originated in 
an engineering school because that fact confirms our con- 
viction that engineering and scientific education and re- 
search are inherently related. 


In the petition which our Sigma Xi Club filed with 
your national body is to be found the question, “What 
is the attitude of the administration toward research?” 
I believe it was answered in terms of appropriations and 
approbation, but I shall try to answer today in greater 
detail in terms of my personal convictions regarding the 
complementary nature of research and education with 
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special reference to the fields of science and engineering. 

Why should the attitude of any educator, administra- 
tor or teacher, in science or engineering toward research 
be a matter of query? Is there any fundamental difference 
between education and research? Perhaps we can best 
approach the answer to this question by the historical 
route. 

The study and teaching of science from the historical 
perspective is a recent addition to the field of education 
and instruction in engineering is even more recent. Both 
came into a system in which purposes, policies and pro- 
cedures had been determined by mediaeval scholasticisms 
and Renaissance humanism. Science was accepted with 
suspicion and reluctance, was regarded as an escape from 
the memory disciplines of the classics, and in all respects 
a step-child in the educational family. As engineering 
grew out of the applications of science it became an 
occupational and professional alternative for those mean- 
souled pragmatists who had no appreciation of the learn- 
ing of the ages and whose vision was regarded as cir- 
cumscribed by the skepticism, presentism, anti-intellec- 
tualism and crass materialism so loudly denounced by 
President Hutchins of the University of Chicago. 

Although both science and engineering brought new 
facts and new methods into the field of education, the 
pedagogical procedures of classicism were so firmly estab- 
lished that they were carried over without thought or 
examination into the new subjects. The pedantic method 
of lecture and lesson was broken only by the sometime 
successful demonstration of the most elementary labora- 
tory exercise in which the emphasis was placed upon 
display rather than understanding. Education had been 
and continued to be considered as a pouring in and an 
accumulation of information about facts and principles 
which were developed by scientists and engineers more 
often apart and remote from the classroom. 

In the early period of science teaching a class of 
pedantic and theoretical instructors emerged who taught 
from textbooks and presented fact and principle without 
regard to the fundamental nature of either and certainly 
without appraisal of the inherent limitations. Student 
minds were frequently crammed with the laws of science 
and with principles derived therefrom as if these laws 
and principles were a priori and eternal truth. 

Another class of so-called practical engineering instruc- 
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tors taught engineering as rule of thumb for the solution 
of problems in operation and design. They drilled stu- 
dents in the routine of solving certain standard type 
protlems in the field of engineering without critical 
understanding of the nature of the general purpose tools 
they used. No attention was given to the origin and 
nature of scientific fact and principle and certainly little 
examination was made of the nature of scientific thought 
and method. 

While instruction in science was characterized ty the 
lecture demonstration, the routine of instruction in en- 
gineering was broken at many colleges by a laboratory 
course in experimental engineering which endeavored to 
cover tests of machinery and materials for all fields of study 
and by various field courses in surveying. Vestigal ele- 
ments of this experimental engineering course still handi- 
cap the organization of curricula and of systematic in- 
struction in many of our institutions of higher education. 
Education which was based upon the purposes and pro- 
cedures of the memory lesson or upon field practice 
proved sterile and static. The ferment of forces in the 
intellectual and educational world has since broken down 
many of these crystallized and false notions and a more 
rational view is replacing them. 

A hasty review of the establishment of engineering 
curricula will give some appreciation of the manner in 
which engineering came into the educational world. After 
military engineering, established at West Point in 1802, 
the first engineering program presented was civil engi- 
neering at Rensselaer in 1824. This curriculum included 
mathematics, physical science and surveying. In 1865 civil 
and mechanical engineering were inaugurated at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology with a differentiation 
after the first two years. Between 1880 and 1885 elec- 
trical engineering was established at Cornell and Massa- 
chusetts Inst. of Technology—the date is uncertain because 
of its close union with physics in this early period. 

Between 1870 and 1890, the desire of engineering 
educators to make their programs as practical as possible 
resulted in a great emphasis upon shop practice and sur- 
veying. But with the coming of electrical engineering in 
the 1880’s and chemical engineering in the 1890's there 
was a distinctive swing away from shop practice toward 
curricula which placed greater emphasis upon scientific 
applications. This period in which engineering curricula 
were inaugurated was a great developing epic in engi- 
neering education. In 1870 there were 17 engineering 
schools in America—by 1872 the number had increased 
to 70 and thereafter it advanced gradually to 145 in 1932. 

After 1886, the year in which Sigma Xi was founded, 
the specialization in various curricula characterized by 
major emphasis upon engineering applications in the re- 
spective fields grew with great rapidity. It carried engi- 
neering education so far from basic princples, however, 
that there was ultimately a reactionary swing which 
reached its greatest acceleration after 1915. 

The scientific spirit and zeal for research were slow 
to develop under the leadership of civil and mechanical 
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engineers, -ut electrical and chemical engineers, who had 
keen trained as physicists and chemists, eventually began, 
however, to enrich and fertilize engineering education with 
such a spirit toward the end of the 19th century. In the 
beginning of the 20th century activity in research began 
to accelerate as other external forces brought strong influ. 
ences into engineering education. 

John Dewey’s philosophy of education summarized jn 
the teaching of students in contra-distinction to the pres- 
entation of subjects had gone so far that the dear little 
ones have been permitted to grow to the beauty of the 
lilies of the field without any discipline or training. Un. 
fortunately some of this free growth seems to have ab. 
sorbed those life energies which might have found their 
way into fruit. Whatever one may think of certain aspects 
of progressive education that grew from Dewey’s philoso. 
phy, we must, however, all agree that its concept of 
developing student minds rather than presenting subjects 
was a good influence upon teaching. 

During the 20th century large industrial organizations 
have advanced certain fields of knowledge to levels which 
call the college to creative achievement or to relegation 
to a secondary position in the fields of learning. The 
problems of individual and public health have stimulated 
the advancement of medical and scientific achievement 
initiated at Johns Hopkins University a generation ago. 
Large governmental appropriations for the improvement 
of agronomy, horticulture and animal husbandry have 
stimulated studies which are more and more focusing 
upon the scientific protlems of soil fertility, nutrition, 
-reeding and entymology. These developments have keen 
a challenge that has enlisted the scientific intelligence, the 
intuition, the imagination, and the inventive genius of 
seme of the Lest minds of the nation. 

Progress in industry, agriculture and medicine has 
placed a demand upon our institutions for men and 
women trained and educated to levels far Leyond those 
possible under the old system of pedantry. Graduate 
schools have grown with amazing vigor and research is 
a word which flows easily from every lay tongue, per- 
haps entirely too easily. 

Methods for continued acceleration and expansion of 
this mastery of natural science and of this power con- 
structively to apply it are now under the pressure of 
war necessity commanding the fullest attention and re- 
sources of all training centers. The demand for trained 
men is far beyond the supply and the time available 
for training grows constantly shorter. 

The idea that the researcher kelongs to one breed of 
men and the teacher and student to another is rapidly 
collapsing. Artificial distinction between research and edu- 
cation must give way to a rational and critical under- 
standing of their common elements. 

Education is the learning process encompassing both 
study and instruction through which accepted or estab- 
lished knowledge is acquired and transmitted. Research 
is critical and exhaustive investigation or experimentation 
directed toward the discovery of new facts and toward 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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ENGINEERS - IN - [RAINING 


New YorK STATE SOCIETY SPONSORS GROUP 
after Conferences with Prospective Members 


ADOPTS REPORT PROVIDING FOR INTER-RELATED ORGANIZATION 


to be known as 
NEW YORK STATE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS-IN-TRAINING 


Some two years ago when 
the various New York Student 
Chapters of A.S.C.E. requested 
the New York State Society of 
Professional Engineers to seek 


Believing that New York is the first state to legally 
recognize Engineers-In-Training and that the op- 
portunity and _ responsibility of the Professional 
State Organization call for definite action, the 
New York Society at its recent annual meeting 
devoted a considerable portion cf the program to 
the subject of organizing and sponsoring those 
young men who will shortly emerge from the pre- 
liminary or first stage examination of the Licens- 
ing Board as Engineers-In-Training. The form and 
reasoning behind the recommendations approved 


“That a Society be formed 
of men who have passed the 
examination of the Board of 
Regents for Engineers-in-Train- 
ing; 

“That this Society Le on a 


a modification of the rules gov- 
are noted below: 
erning admission to the exam- 


state-wide basis, with chapters 


ination for the right to prac- 

tice professional engineering they also requested the 
Society to develop and sponsor a form of organization 
whereby they might, as Engineers-in-Training, be identi- 
fied as a group and still ke within the guidance and pro- 
tection of the State Professional Organization. 

The first phase of the request having been accomplished 
through the amendment of the rules of the Board whereby 
young men may now take the first two, or scientific and 
technical, portions of the required examination im- 
mediately upon graduation, or equivalent qualification, 
and the professional part at the conclusion of four years 
experience, the Society has keen called upon to fulfill its 
obligation to sponsor and organize those who successfully 
pass the preliminary part of their examination and who 
are to be officially recognized as Engineers-In-Training. 

At the Annual Meeting, held on May 7th and 8th, 
the Committee on Engineers-In-Training, consisting of 
Engineers Riedel, Steinman and Sheridan, made recom- 
mendations based upon the results of various conferences 
with representatives of some ten engineering schools, 
whose seniors will shortly submit themselves to the first 
of the two stage examinations and who are therefore the 
first potential Engineers-In-Training. 

The recommendations of the Committee are embodied 
in a report which in substance is as follows: 

“April 16, May 8, 1943 

Engineer James F. Fairman, President 

New York State Society of 

Professional Engineers 

Dear Sir: 

“The Committee on Engineers-in-Training has con- 
ferred with the prospective graduates of nearby en- 
gineering schools, and makes the following report and 
recommendations: 
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in the several counties of the 
state, paralleling so far as possible the chapters of the 
New York State Society of Professional Engineers; 

“That the name of the Society be the New York 
State Society of Engineers in Training; 

“That it have a state-wide Board of Directors which 
shall consist of representatives elected by the Engineers 
in Training or by their county chapters; and, in 
addition a number, not to exceed one-third of the 
total of directors, consisting of licensed professional 
engineers designated by the New York State Society 
of Professional Engineers; 

“That the dues of this new Society be set at............... 
dollars one dollar of which shall be for a subscription 
to ‘The American Engineer’,.................... dollars for the 
local chapter of the Society of Engineers in Training, 
MME scien} dollars for the State Society of the Society 
of Engineers in Training; (Details to be determined 
by the Engineers-in-Training ) 

“That the eligibles for Engineers-in-Training be 
invited to submit a Constitution and By-Laws of their 
new society for the consideration and approval of the 
New York State Society of Professional Engineers, the 
state Constitution to contain a provision that it shall 
be amended in a manner acceptable to the members 
of the Society of Engineers in Training, with the 

approval of the N. Y. State Soc. of Professional Engineers; 

“That the members of the new society be invited 

to all the meetings of the N. Y. State Society of Prof. 
Engineers and of its several chapters, with the right to 
participate in the discussions, but with no right to vote; 

“That the New York State Society of Professional 
Engineers express its purpose of being the sponsor for 
the Society of Engineers in Training, aiding it in all 
ways that will encourage the development of proper 
professional ideals in the minds of the Engineers-in- 
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Training and lending every encouragement toward 
the achievement of professional status by the Engineers- 
in-Training; 

“That each county chapter of the Society of En- 
gineers in Training shall have provisions similar to 
those expressed above for the State Society of Engineers 
in Training.” Respectfully submitted, 

J. C. Riedel—Chairman 
Committee on Engineers-in-Training 


Supplementing the report of the Committee is a skele- 
tonized tentative constitution drawn up in conference 
with the candidates from the schools in question. This 
constitution suggests the following: 


ARTICLE I—NAME 
This Society shall te known as the New York State 
Society of Engineers-In-Training. 


ARTICLE II—OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of the Society shall be 

1. The promotion of the status of the Engineer-In- 
Training to that of Professional Engineer in accordance 
with provisions of the laws of the State of New York. 

2. The dissemination to both public and profession of 
information relevant to the Engineer-In-Training. 

3. The establishment of Rules of Conduct for the 
Engineer-In-Training. 

4. The protection of the designation Engineer-In-Train- 
ing against impromper use. 

5. The development of a close association with the 
New York State Society of Professional Engineers and 
the furtherance of mutua! aspirations. 


ARTICLE II]I—MEMBERSHIP 

Note: The term Society refers to this Society. 

Membership shall consist of persons who have suc- 
cessfully passed the preliminary examinations prescribed 
by the University of the State of New York for the right 
to practice professional engineering and have received 
certificates as Engineers-In-Training. Persons who have 
qualified as professional engineers shall be ineligible for 
membership and Engineers-In-Training who, in future, 
qualify as professional engineers shall automatically cease 
to be memters. 

ARTICLE IV—CHAPTERS 

The Society, through its Board of Directors, may 
authorize one chapter in each county except that, where 
expedient, two or more counties, not separated geo- 
graphically, may te organized as a single chapter; simi- 
larly a chapter comprising more than one county may, 
upon compliance with regulations established by the 
Executive Board of the Society, be separated into indi- 
vidual chapters. 

The written petition of five (5) Engineers-In-Training 
residing or employed within the chapter, geographical 
limits above outlined, shall be sufficient to authorize a 
chapter. 

Membership in a chapter shall automatically carry 
with it membership in the State Society. 
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ARTICLE V—DUES 


The dues of the Society shall be Five Dollars per 
annum of which Two Dollars shall be retained by the 
chapter for the conduct of chapter affairs, Two Dollars 
shall be transmitted to the Society for the conduct of 
society affairs and One Dollar shall be forwarded by way 
of the State Society in payment of one years subscription 
to the American Engineer. 

Dues shall be payable in advance of the fiscal year, 
Persons in arrears of dues for more than one year shall, 
except in cases of action by the Executive Board of 
Directors, cease to ke members. 


ARTICLE VI—OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 

The Officers of the Society shall consist of a President, 
two Vice Presidents, a Secretary and a Treasurer. These 
Officers shall be elected annually by the membership and 
hold office until their successors have been installed. 

The Directors shall consist of the Chapter Presidents and 
six members chosen as follows: Three from the metropoli- 
tan area, as defined in the By-Laws and three from other 
sections of the State. 

The Directors, other than the chapter presidents, shall 
te elected for terms of two years with one half elected 
annually (provision to be made for first directors. ) 


ARTICLE VII—NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 

At the first meeting of the Society, a Nominating 
Committee of five persons shall be chosen by those pres- 
ent. This Committee shall designate Officers and Di- 
rectors for the period ending with the first annual 
meeting. 

At the first meeting of the Society, subsequent to the 
first annual meeting, a Nominating Committee of five shalh 
be elected from the membership. This Committee shall 
prepare a list of Officers and Directors (other than 
Chapter Presidents) for the year subsequent to the current 
one of the Society. 

The recommendations of the Nominating Committee 
shall be forwarded to the Secretary of the Society at 
least thirty days before the annual meeting and shall be 
printed on a letter ballot to be forwarded to each mem- 
ber of the Society. Nominations other than those of the 
Nominating Committee, if supported by the signatures of 
thirty or more members and presented prior to the 
thirty day period above noted, shall also be printed on 
the official ballot. 


ARTICLE VII—THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 

The governing body of the Society shall be known as 
the Executive Board and shall consist of the Officers of 
the Society, the Directors elected by the Society, and 
a number of Directors not in excess of one-third of the 
total voting strength of the Board to be designated by the 
New York State Society of Professional Engineers. 

The Executive Board shall have general supervision 
and direction on all matters pertaining to the Society and 
its finances. Its actions shall be subject to the approval 
of the general body except in emergencies as decided by 
a majority of the Society members of the Board. 
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ARTICLE IX—HEADQUARTERS 

The Headquarters of the Society shall be located in such 
city or town of the State as may be designated by the 
Executive Board. 

ARTICLE X—AMENDMENTS 

Subject to approval by the New York State Society of 
Professional Engineers, this constitution may be amended 
by letter ballot provided that such amendment has been 
approved by the Executive Board in writing or has been 
sumbitted in the form of a petition signed by not less 
than 50% of the membership and provided further that 
such approval or submission shall have taken place at 
least thirty days prior to the next regular or special meet- 
ing. A two-third approval, with not less than 20% of the 
membership voting, shall be required to amend this 
constitution. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR REPORT 

Various comments have resulted from the recommenda- 
tions above noted. After an exhaustive discussion the Board 
of Directors of the State Society approved the report by 
a vote of slightly better than two to one. At the general 
meeting only one dissenting voice was recorded. Subse- 
quently, the Committee was authorized to proceed with 
the formation of the Engineers-in-Training proposal if 
and when 25 Engineers-in-Training petitioned for it. 

In one respect all are apparently in complete accord, 
viz.; the desire to afford the young man every opportunity 
to mix freely with Society members, to attend all Society 
meetings and to give expression to his views at such 
meetings, to secure guidance and assistance toward receiv- 
ing his license and to utilize the offices and facilities of 
the Society, but without the right to vote on matters di- 
rectly affecting the professional organization. In a sense 
some member will actually sponsor the Engineer-in-Train- 
ing. This is practicable because the rules for admission to 
the preliminary exam. require three signatures, one of 
whom must be a practicing professional engineer, prefer- 
ably a member of the State Society and of one of its chap- 
ters wherein the young man may expect to reside or work. 

The proposals approved have in mind something more 
than the association above referred to. They represent 
the belief that the Engineers-in-Training should themselves 
determine their dues, should spend their money and, if 
the occasion should arise, have an organized representative 
voice that could be made known directly to state authori- 
ties, to public and to the profession. Furthermore, it will 
enable the young men to acquire at an early age that which 
most older engineers lack, experience in conducting society 
affairs and becoming acquainted with parliamentary pro- 
cedure. It is from such persons that the leadership of 
tomorrow must come and an early opportunity to train 
themselves will stimulate the development of administra- 
tive and executive qualifications. Under any system wherein 
they do not govern themselves, the candidate will become 
merely an observer whose interest will soon wane if he is 
to be invited, patronized and allowed to speak and then 
voted or chided down when his elders disagree. He may 
express fully his opinions at any Society or Chapter meet- 
ing, an in addition may, if and when he desires, discuss 
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and vote at his own group meetings at which professional 
members would be guests with privileges but no vote. 

The right to appropriate and spend money is so basic 
that one might well question the propriety of taking or 
collecting dues from an individual without giving him the 
right to vote. Young men of today are far more socially 
and economically conscious than were their engineer fathers 
at a comparable age. Under the proposals as set forth, 
the Engineer-in-Training will have every association, guid- 
ance and help possible. Furthermore he will learn to: 
stand on his own; be expressive; be mindful of his own 
finances and, have public as well as official recognition 
in addition to sponsorship and interlocking minority 
guidance on his Board of Directors. 

As to organization, it is not believed or contended that 
the Engineers-in-Training will be able to form chapter 
organizations at this time. Perhaps only a small state 
body will be possible for the present. But the framework 
is there, as in the case of the parent society, should it be 
desired. In the meantime the Engineer-in-Training will 
have two voices,—one the state professional society, the 
other the Engineers-in-Training Society. In the event 
that he desired to express an individual and candid opinion, 
he will have the means of so doing. 

Finally there is the important consideration of avoiding 
any designation such as affiliate, associate, junior or other 
form of membership which is contrary to the basic prin- 
ciples of the professional society—that only legally rec- 
ognized professional engineers shall be members of the 
professional society, that there shall be no grades or 
classes of membership other than one, that every engi- 
neer, regardless of distinction, shall be on an equal footing 
as to expression of opinion and voting. Only a Society 
that adheres to these principles can parallel the American 
Medical and the American Bar Associations and hold itself 
out as a truly professional organization. In New York 
the young men, so far as has been learned, are pleased 
with the designation Engineer-in-Training and are anxious 
to protect it against improped use by organizing to pre- 
vent persons who have not legally qualified from using 
it. They do not desire to be known as anything else. 
Perhaps better than their elders they see the weaknesses 
and improprieties resulting from terms that differentiate 
membership. They realize that other professions have 
sought to avoid grades, groups, classes and branches or 
divisional forms of membership. One may with propriety 
recall that during N.R.A. days only one national group 
received recognition as representative of engineers as a 
whole. It was not an engineering society in the stricter 
sense of the word. It was not one of the Technical or 
Founder Societies. Only the N. Y. State Society was accord- 
ed the right to speak for professional engineers and, 
of course, only in New York. The formation of N.S.P.E. 
followed in order to correct this condition. The largest 
engineering societies have been and are deprived of the 
right to speak for the profession because their member- 
ships are not restricted to professional men. New York is 
attempting to maintain the principle of the professional 
society. The Professional Engineer and the Engineer-in- 
Training have an opportunity that each welcomes. 
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Post WAR CONSTRUCTION 


MEASURE TO AUTHORIZE APPROPRIATIONS 
CALLING FOR IMMEDIATE PREPARATION OF HIGHWAY PLANS 


Introduced in Both Houses of Congress 
Should Be of Interest to Engineers Throughout the U. S. 


As the material for this issue went to press word was 
received that additional legislation dealing with the subject 
herein discussed has been introduced. (Senate 1079 McClel- 


lan—H.R. 2615 Randolph). 


The May issue of The American Engineer referred 
briefly to the introduction of legislation dealing with Post 
War Construction and allocating funds for the purpose 
of preparing the necessary plans now. Insomuch as the 
measure proposes the apportionment of funds among the 
states, the progress of the proposal is being keenly fol- 
lowed. In some states, preliminary studies are already in 
progress in an effort to anticipate the possibilities con- 
tingent upon favorable action. 


Sponsored .by Senator McKellar, Tenn. and Congress- 
man Robinson, Utah, the measure is as follows: 


Referred S. Com. Post Offices and Post Roads 
Referred H. R. Com. Roads 


78th CONGRESS 
“S. 971—H. R. 2426 


“A BILL 


To supplement the Federal-aid Road Act approved 
July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations for the post-war construction of greatly 
needed highways and bridges, to eliminate hazards at 
railroad-grade crossings, to provide for the immediate 
preparation of plans and acquisition of rights-of-way, to 
cushion the post-war conversion to peacetime economy, 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled: That when used in this Act, unless the context 
indicates otherwise— 

The term ‘construction’ means the supervising, inspect- 
ing, actual building, and all expenses incidental to the 
construction of a highway, including locating, surveying 
and mapping, costs of rights-of-way, and elimination of 
hazards at railway-grade crossings. 

The term ‘urban area’ means an area including and 
adjacent to a municipality of ten thousand or more, the 
population of such included city to be determined by 
the Federal census of 1940. The boundaries of urban 
areas, as defined herein, will be fixed by the State highway 
department of each State subject to the approval of the 
Public Roads Administration. 


lst Session 
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The term ‘rural areas’ means all areas of the State not 
included in ‘urban areas’. 

The term ‘geographic region’ means any geographic 
division of the United States indicated by the United 
States Bureau of the Census for the census of 1940. 

The term ‘secondary and feeder roads’ means any road 
not on the Federal-aid system. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this Act there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $3,000,000,000 to become available at the 
rate of $1,000,000,000 a year for each three successive 
post-war years. 

The authorization for the first year shall be apportioned 
among the States within thirty days from the passage 
of this Act; the authorization for the second year shall 
be apportioned among the States within one year after 
the first apportionment; and the authorization for the 
third year shall be apportioned among the States within 
one year after the second apportionment. 

The authorization for the first year shall be available 
for obligation for construction immediately upon the ter- 
mination of the present war emergency, or on such earlier 
date as the Congress may direct; the authorization for 
the second year shall become available for obligation for 
construction within one year after the first authorization 
becomes available; the authorization for the third year 
shall become available for obligation for construction 
within one year after the second authorization becomes 
available. 

The Commissioner of Public Roads is authorized to 
enter into agreements with the State highway depatt- 
ments for the making of surveys and plans and the ac- 
quisition of rights-of-way. His approval of any such 
agreement shall te a contractual obligation of the Federal 
Government for the payment of its pro rata share of the 
cost thereof when the funds provided herein are made 
availatle for construction. 

Sec. 3. The sums authorized in section 2 shall be ap- 
portioned among the States in accordance with the pfo- 
visions of the Federal Highway Act of 1921, as amended 
and supplemented, except that such apportionment shall 
be based as follows: One-half population, one-fourth area, 
one-fourth post-road mileage. 

Sec. 4. The sums apportioned for each year shall be 
available as follows: One-half for projects on the system 
of Federal-aid highways and one-half for projects in urban 
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areas and for secondary and feeder roads. The division 

within any State between projects within urban areas 
and secondary or feeder road projects shall be made in 

the proportion which the population within urban areas 
and rural areas bears to the total population of the State 
according to the latest available Federal census. 

Sec. 5. The Federal share payable on account of any 
project provided for by the funds made available by this 
Act shall not exceed 75 per centum of the cost thereof 
plus a percentage of the remaining 25 per centum of 
such cost in any State containing unappropriated and un- 
reserved public lands, other Federal lands, and non- 
taxable Indian lands, individual and tribal, exceeding 5 
per centum of the total area of all lands therein, equal 
to the percentage that the area of such lands in such 
State is of its total area. 

Sec. 6. If the Commissioner of Public Roads shall 
determine that it is necessary for the expeditious com- 
pletion of projects undertaken pursuant to this Act, he 
may advance to any State from funds heretofore or here- 
after made available the Federal share of the cost thereof 
to enable the State highway department to make prompt 
payments for work as it progresses. The funds so advanced 
shall be deposited in a special trust account by the State 
treasurer, or other State official authorized under the laws 
of the State to receive Federal-aid highway funds, to be 
disbursed solely upon vouchers approved by the State 
highway department for work actually performed in 
accordance with plans, specifications, and estimates ap- 
proved by the Public Roads Administration under the 
provisions of this Act. Any unexpended balances of funds 
so advanced shall be returned to the credit of the appro- 
priation from which the funds have been advanced. 

Sec. 7. There shall be designated within the contin- 
ental United States an Interregional Highway System not 
exceeding forty thousand miles in total extent so located 
as to connect by routes, as direct as practicable, the prin- 
cipal metropolitan areas, cities, and industrial centers of 
each geographic region of the United States with met- 
ropolitan areas, cities, and industrial centers of like im- 
portance in all other geographic regions of the United 
States, and to connect at suitable border points with 
routes of continental importance in the Dominion of 
Canada and the Republic of Mexico. Within each geo- 
graphic region the routes of the Interregional Highway 
System shall be initially selected by joint action of the 
State highway departments comprising the region. The 
routes initially selected shall be reviewed by the Public 
Roads Administration and such revision as may be neces- 
sary to provide for the interconnection of the routes 
initially selected at the boundaries of geographic regions 
shall be prescribed by the Commissioner of Public Roads 
after consultation with the State highway departments 
of the regions affected. All highways or routes included 
in the Interregional Highway System as finally selected, 
if not already included in the Federal-aid Highway Sys- 
tem, shall be added to said system without regard to any 
mileage limitations. 

Sec. 8. The Commissioner of Public Roads is author- 
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ized to cooperate with the State highway departments 
in the location, development, and construction of off. 
street facilities for the parking of vehicles and the con. 
struction of highway facilities to give access to and be. 
tween transportation terminals, and all such facilities 
shall te considered to be highway projects. Where pro. 
vision is made by any State for the permanent prohibi- 
tion of parking of vehicles within the roadway or street 
portion of any through highway over which the State 
has teen legally vested with traffic control, and which 
forms a section of the system of Federal-aid highways, 
funds authorized by this Act, are hereby made available 
on the pro rata basis provided by this Act for the loca- 
tion, development, and construction of off-street vehicle. 
parking facilities to serve the area where parking on 
such highways is so prohibited, and for facilities to give 
access to and between transportation terminals, including 
the cost of acquiring the land necessary for any such 
facilities. 

Sec. 9. By agreement with the State highway depart 
ment of any State, such new or additional rights-of-way, 
lands, or interest in lands in such State as may be tre. 
quired for any project authorized by this Act, may be 
acquired by such highway department or by any political 
subdivision of such State, and the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Roads may advance or reimburse the share of the 
cost (including title evidence, plats, appraisals, consid- 
eration to landowner and property damages, and any fees 
incidental thereto) of such acquisition payable by the 
Federal Government: Provided, however, That if the 
highway department of any State shall submit to the 
Federal Works Administrator plats, descriptions, ap- 
praisal data, and title evidence relating to lands or in- 
terest in lands required for the right of way for any 
project under this Act, including a statement as to the 
efforts made to acquire the same and to obtain possession 
and right of entry thereto, and if the Federal Works 
Administrator shall find that the highway department or 
political subdivision of such State within which is lo- 
cated the road for which such land or interest in lands 
is required after proper effort under the laws of the 
State is unable to obtain possession and the right to 
enter upon and to use the required lands or interest in 
lands, improved or unimproved, with sufficient prompt- 
ness, the Federal Works Administrator is authorized to 
acquire, prior to approval of title by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, in the name of the United States, such rights-of-way, 
lands, or interest in lands as may be required in such 
State for such project, by purchase, donation, condemna- 
tion, or otherwise, in accordance with the laws of the 
United States (including the Act of February 26, 1931, 
46 Stat. 1421) and may enter upon and take possession 
thereof, and expend public funds for projects thereon, 
prior to approval of title by the Attorney General (with- 
out regard to the provisions of sections 355, 1136, and 
3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, and without 
regard to State, municipal, or local laws, ordinances, of 
regulations). The costs incurred by the Federal Works 


(Continued on page 28) 
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A NEW PROFESSIONAL SOCIETY 
Wisconsin Plans Organization 


Secretary Larson of N.S.P.E. Aids 


As Organizing Committee Is Appointed 
To Study and Report On Procedure 


For several years individual engineers in Wisconsin have man- 
ifested an active interest in the development of the professional 
engineering society in various parts of the country. As far back as 
1940, Engineer Oscar A. Kisa of Milwaukee began to discuss 
such a society. The recent action of the Minnesota Society also 
contributed and increased this interest in the movement. In 
February of this year, Engineer Herbert Moore, a prominent 
consulting engineer of Milwaukee, requested from the American 
Society of Civil Engineers certain information concerning the 
National Society of Professional Engineers and its associated state 
organizations. Through the courtesy of the American Society, 
this request was transmitted to the National Society which 
supplemented the information furnished by A.S.C.E. This gen- 
erous gesture on the part of the Number One Technical Society 
of the country is regarded as a sincere compliment which 
N.S.P.E. trusts will prove justified. 


In March and April “The Western Builder” carried articles on 
the subject of the Need for and the Organization of Professional 
Engineers in Wisconsin. So well do these discourses cover the 
subject in mind that the reproduction of excerpts therefrom can- 
not fail to indicate that the author, as representative of many 
prominent engineers of Wisconsin, has a complete appreciation 
of the philosophies and objectives of the Professional Engineer- 
ing Movement. To quote from the March 4th issue of The 
Western Builder: 


“The formation of a society of professional engineers in the 
State of Wisconsin impresses the writer as being such an im- 
portant matter that an attempt will be made to set forth certain 
questions as a means of promoting interest and discussion. 


“As we know, members of the legal and medical professions 
have led the way in organization to improve their professional 
status and thus enhance their value to society. To be sure, the 
engineers are banded together in many different groups represent- 
ing various branches of the profession. However, organizations 
of professional engineering societies in the various states have 
not advanced as rapidly as in the case of the other professions. 

“With reference to the legal profession, it is of interest to 
note that there is a bill pending before the state legislature to 
provide for the organization and government of the state bar 
of Wisconsin. This follows the leadership of twenty-three states 
where official bar associations have been helpful in elevating 
the status of the legal profession. It is held that adoption of the 
bar integration bill’ will better fulfill an object of the state bar 
association: namely, ‘to maintain the honor and dignity and to 
increase the usefulness and influence of the profession of law.’ 
A basic weakness of the present association results from the 
fact that scarcely half of the Wisconsin bar are members, be- 
Cause it is not mandatory upon lawyers to join. Revenue from 
membership dues accordingly has been limited. When the 
association takes a position on a public issue, its declarations 
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TEMS GENERAL INTEREST 


are challenged as not representing the bar but only a fractional 


group. 

“Members of the medical profession gain strength and support 
through strong corporate structures in the form of non-profit 
corporations. Advantages of membership are so great that about 
90 per cent of all doctors join the medical society, and large 
numbers actively participate in the notable committee work on 
professional and public problems. 


“To solve similar problems and to create a friendlier atmos- 
phere for the practice of professional engineering the way is 
open for the professional engineers to proceed to organize on a 
state-wide basis either by statute or through a non-profit corpo- 


ration. 

“At the present time there are statutes governing the activities 
of professional engineers. There is a registration law and a 
Registration Board of Architects and Professional Engineers to 
carry out provisions of the law. Without minimizing the excel- 
lent record of the Board in furtherance of stated objectives, it 
must be admitted that activities permissable to this Board in 
behalf of the engineering profession fall far short of meeting 
needs of today. Members are appointed by the Industrial Com- 
mission, and the registered engineers as a group, not having 
any organization, have nothing to say as to policy. Police powers 
and effectual functioning of the Board are limited by this inherent 
weakness. Professional engineers are placed in the awkward 
position of having to cater to a state agency in matters in- 
volving their own profession. There is an accumulation of regis- 
tration and license fees to the credit of the Registration Board 
on the books of the state treasurer in excess of $15,000. The 
registered engineers of the state have as yet professed no con- 
cern over the policy as to disposition of these funds. 


“The term ‘practice of professional engineering’ may be de- 
fined as a service including consultation, investigation, evalu- 
ation, planning, designing, preparation of specifications or the 
laying out, inspection and acceptance of any construction or 
operation, in connection with any public or private utility, 
structure building, machine, or equipment process, when such 
service requires the application of engineering principles. 


“From the writer’s point of view the engineering profession 
is a weakling indeed due to the want of an aggressive and 
responsible state-wide organization. All engineers suffer the con- 
sequences of the lack of public understanding of engineering 
effort, which might be cultivated through the program of a well- 
knit organization. Rather than wait until after the war to plan 
for an official organization of professional engineers, perhaps 
the formulation of the framework of an organization is important 
at this time in order that engineers may take their rightful 
place in planning the structure of the Society for which we are 
fighting. 

“During this war period such time as can be spared is being 
expended on planning for improved conditions which we hope 
will prevail after the war is won. Engineers should be leading 
the way in such work. Is it not a sad commentary to reveal 
that we are not even organized as yet? 


“During the past ten years many engineers were called on to 
participate in the execution of public works programs which 
were constructed as federal aid projects. Public funds were dis- 
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sipated under bureaucratic tederal control operating on a very 
simple formula as follows: Federal grants were made available 
to local government agencies if approved by certain stipulated 
state agencies. The work of engineers was reduced to that of 
technicians, as matters requiring engineering judgment were 
handled by laymen and members of other professions. Poor work- 
manship resulting in countless instances from the lack of re- 
sponsible planning has been charged to engineers. 


“Do we wish to return to that state of affairs after the war or 
can engineers get together and discuss steps to be taken to im- 
prove such conditions?” 


In the April 1st number of The Western Builder, Engineer 
Moore continues: 


“Perhaps for the first time in history society in general looks 
at itself objectively, conscious of a great era of transition today 
and aware of tremendous charges to come. And society realizes 
that something ought to be done to meet these changes so that 
it will be in control of and not at the mercy of them. Many 
voices are heard raised with suggestions and plans; but the one 
voice which could speak most effectively has as yet not made 
itself heard—the voice of the engineering profession. 


“Because of lack of organization there has been no mouth- 
piece for declarations by the profession. There have been con- 
certed attempts in the past to correct this condition and to supply 
spokesmen to respresent the combined talent, training and ex- 
perience of the individual engineers. Amalgamation from the top 
down has apparently resulted in failure. Appointment of mem- 
bers to master councils and committees has contributed but 
limitedly to the unification of professional objectives. At this 
time it is fair to conclude that the structure of an effective 
and representative engineering organization must spring from 
demand for such activity within the various states. 


“In many of the states having engineering registration laws, 
engineers qualifying for registration have found it possible to 
further improve professional standards by creating state-wide 
engineering societies. It is now reported that twenty-one of these 
state societies have become members of a national organization. 


“Professional matters on which there are doubtless differences 
of opinion among various members of the profession, are pretty 
generally related to local and state-wide affairs. They may be 
affected by activities of the federal government and if so the 
opportunity for official state declarations by the profession may 
be desirable. 


“A problem requiring sympathetic and careful handling in the 
postwar period will be a determination of the relative value of 
the condensed courses in science and engineering which have 
been developd for wartime expediency. Do we wish to return 
to prewar standards, or is there lasting merit in the methods 
recently practiced? Cannot a representative organization of en- 
gineers give encouragement to the young men who have ener- 
getically pursued these courses and reveal such interest that they 
will have keen desire to enter professional endeavor? 


“The public will demand much of engineers in the years to 
come. An organization to be available to deal with whatever 
problems arise seems to be a minimum essential need.” 


Only lack of space prevents the complete publication of the 
material quoted from. 


Engineer Moore, after exchanges of correspondence with State 
Professional Societies in Illinois, Indiana, New Jersey, New York 
and Pennsylvania addressed himself to one hundred registered 
engineers of Wisconsin. The response was so favorable that a 
group of forty-one sponsors issued the following invitation to a 
meeting to be held at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, on April 
22nd. 
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*AN INVITATION 


Addressed to 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
Registered In The 
State of Wisconsin 


WE, AS SPONSORS 


Robert M. Connelly....Appleton Oscar. A; Milwaukee 
Thomas E. Orbison....Appleton Herbert Moore ..... Milwaukee 
John J. Degen....... Burlington Forrest Nagler ..... Milwaukee 
Eau Claire R. Newhouse..... Milwaukee 
George H. Stanchfield Asthur Simon Milwaukee 

Fond du Lac Howard Thwaits ....Milwaukee 
Green Bay William J. Urban... . Milwaukee 
Harold Londo........ Green Bay Donald W. Webster. . Milwaukee 


Charles S. Whitney. . Milwaukee 


George W. Martin..Green Bay 
Fred M. Wolverton... .Oshkosh 


Frank M. Charlesworth Kaukauna 


John H. Barth...... La_ Crosse Portage 
W. G. Kirchoffer...... Madison Walter A. Peirce....... Racine 
Daniel W. Mead...... Madison Theodore M. Wardwell 

A. E. McMahon....... Menasha Arthur L. Boley..... Sheboygan 
Milwaukee Bruno J. Hartman... .Sheboygan 
Jonn Milwaukee Roland C. Buck....... Superior 
Arthur G. Behling...Milwaukee O. G. Hol Ss : 
William D. Bliss... .Milwaukee Walter E. Dick ..... Waukesha 
Wm. E. Crawford...Milwauree Arthur P. Kuranz....Waukesha 
Hans P. Dahlstrand..Milwaukee Archie E. Becher....... Wausau 


INVITE YOU TO ATTEND 
A MEETING 


Time: Thursday afternoon 
April 22nd at 2:00 P.M. 


Place: Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee 


Purpose: Open discussion on the formation of an organization 
of professional engineers in Wisconsin 


Guest Speaker: Mr. Edward Larson, Executive Secretary, 
National Society of Professionzl Engineers, 
Washington, D. C. 


For the sponsors— 
HERBERT MOORE 
904 §. Layton Boulevard, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Secretary Larson of N.S.P.E., who had forwarded a_ booklet 
to each registered engineer in the state, was present and dis- 
cussed with those in attendance the organization of a State 
Society of Professional Engineers. Nearly 150 engineers partici- 
pated in the meeting which elected Engineer Herbert Moore of 
Milwaukee as temporary chairman and Engineer M. F. Linnan, 
City Engineer of Wauwatos as temporary secretary. 


An organizing committee consisting of— 


Lawrence E. Peterson, Chairman—Consulting Engineer—Mem- 
ber of the A.S.C.E., and the Engineering Society of Milwaukee. 


George W. Martin—Superintnedent of the Green Bay Metro- 
politan Sewerage District—Member of the Engineering Society 
of Wisconsin. 


Ben G. Elliott—Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Member of the A.S.M.E., Engineering 
Society of Wisconsin and Engineering Society of Milwaukee. 


Henry J. Hunt, Consulting Engineer and partner in Mead, 
Ward and Hunt—Member of A.I.E.E. and the Engineering So- 
ciety of Milwaukee. 


Hans P. Dahlstrand, Engineer with the Allis Chalmers Ma- 
ufacturing Co.—Member of the A.S.M.E., Engineering Society 
of Wisconsin and the Engineering Society of Milwaukee. 


William J. Urban, Engineer with the Falk Corporation— 
Member of A.S.C.E. 


Archie E. Becker, City Engineer of Wausau, Wisconsin, was 
appointed with instructions to study the question of organization 
and recommend as to its form. 
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The officers of the Engineering Society of Wisconsin also 
requested information from Secretary Larson as to how that 
society could best assist the Organizing Committee. 

Present members-at-large of N.S.P.E. who reside in Wisconsin 
include: 

Alva Clark Carrao, 330 Woodland Lane, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
LeRoy Charles Dunst, 3310 N. 51 Blvd., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lewis John Eron, 195 2nd Street, N. Wis. Rapids, Wis. 
Oscar A. Kisa, 2932 N. Newhall Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Elmer Henry Koll, 3546 No. 21st St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chester A. Kunz, 4485 N. 26 St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Carl E. Mohs, 2550 University Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
Herbert E. Moore, 904 S. Layton Blvd., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Carl Euloah Riblet, 513 Bradsted Place, Waukesha, Wis. 
William E. Shubert, 213 Prospect Avenue, Appleton, Wis. 
Edgar Frederick Walk, 3000 West Montana, Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. G. Knoblock, 24 North C. Street, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

The National Society and its state organizations anticipate the 
pleasure of welcoming another sister professional society to the 
expanding list whose latest associate is Minnesota. 


COPERNICAN QUADRI-CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATED—May 24th 


Carnegie Hall in the City of New York was the scene of an 
impressive tribute to the memory of one of the great scientists 
of all time, Nicholas Copernicus, whose contribution to physics 
and astronomy did much to pioneer the advance of science from 
its uncertainty of the Renaissance to its utilization of today. 


Copernicus, who died four hundred years ago, May 24th, was 
unquestionally one of the worlds great intellectual leaders. His 
statement of the heliocentric, or Copernican, system of astronomy 
as revealed in “De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium” pub- 
lished in 1543 revolutionized man’s outlook upon the universe 
and introduced the era of modern science. 


Among those participating in the tribute were Dr. Harlow 
Shapley, Professor of Astronomy and Director of the Harvard 
College Observatory at Cambridge, Mass., who as Chairman of 
the National Quadricentennial Committee presided; Mr. Henry 
Noble MacCracken, President of Vassar College; Dr. Stephen 
P. Mizwa, Executive Director and Secretary of the Committee 
and many other noted leaders of scientific and official life. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Dr. Joel Stebbins, President of the 
American Astronomical Society, Professor of Astronomy at the 
University of Wisconsin, and Director of Washburn University, 
Madison, Wis.; The Reverend Father Michael J. Ahern, S. J., 
Chemist, Astronomer and Seismologist, and Senior Professor of 
Science at Weston College, Weston, Mass.; Dr. Oscar Haleski, 
formerly Professor of History at the University of Warsaw, 
Poland, and at present Director of the Polish Institute of Arts 
and Sciences in New York; and Dr. Edward Rosen, Copernican 
scholar, and Instructor in History at the College of the City 
of New York. 


A message from the President of the Republic of Poland 
(In Exile) was presented by His Excellency, Jan Ciechanowski, 
Ambassador of the Republic of Poland in Washington. By 
means of an international broadcast Sir Henry Hallet Dale, 
President of the British Royal Society, extended greetings from 
London, England. 


In addition to his efforts in Wisconsin, Minnesota and New 
York, Secretary Larson has recently visited Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Chicago, Ill., and Richmond, Va. 


Considerable activity is taking place in Illinois where the lead- 
ership of W. Wayne Wallace, President of the Illinois Society, 
is being strongly felt in connection with the transition period 
required to effect the reorganization of the Society in accordance 
with the recently amended constitution. With the advent of the 
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New Registration Act for the State, which becomes effective 
on August Ist, the Society will become an outstanding force for, 
as well as spokesman of, the professional engineer of Illinois. 
Secretary Larson predicts that Illinois will shortly challenge for 
leadership among N.S.P.E. State Societies. 


In response to a call from Engineer A. H. Baum, N.S.P.E. 
Director from Missouri and Building Commissioner of St. 
Louis, Secretary Larson attended the Conference of the Building 
Commissioners held in Richmond on May 10th, etc. In addi- 
tion to N.S.P.E. discussions concerning Missouri with Com- 
missioner Baum, the Secretary was afforded the opportunity 
of outlining to the Executive Commitee of the American Building 
Officials Conference the form of organization of the National, 
State and Chapter Units of N.S.P.E. The conference, having 
many problems and members, closely identified with engineering 
matters, is apparently interested in the question of effective 
organization, and expressed appreciation of N.S.P.E. collaboration. 


* 


SERVICE NOTES 


Lt. Joseph B. Diamond, U.S.N.R. 


Word recently received from Lieut. Joseph B. Diamond, 
U.S.N.R., indicates that he is well, active and presently located 
on X Island in the Pacific. Lt. Diamond, who has been in 
service for more than a year, maintains a lively interest in the 
affairs of the New York State Society, especially Bronx Chapter, 
of which he is a former president, having resigned that post 
to enter the service. His mailing address is Lt. Joseph B. Dia- 
mond, U.S.N., 8220 San Francisco. 

A word to him would be much appreciated. 


Lt. Commander Arthur J. Benline Cec—V(S) U.S.N.R. 


Commander Benline, of Bronx and Westchester Chapters, 
N. Y., presently stationed at the Advance Base Depot, Davis- 
ville, Rhode Island, finds time despite his official duties to drop 
a line to his State and Chapter Organizations. Extra-curricular 
work by him includes the staging of social functions and en- 
tertainment, in the execution of which he is an experienced hand 
as the New York State Society of Professional Engineers can well 
testify. 

At a recent affair, he was flanked by the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Governor of Rhode Island; select company 
indeed. He advises that he has met many in the Civil Engi- 
neers Corps who are members of the N.S.P.E. State Societies. 


Best wishes Commander Benline! 


Admiral Frederic R. Harris, Rtd. 


Through official sources one learns that Rear Admiral Frederic 
R. Harris, Rtd. of New York Chapter distinguished engineer and 
authority on matters incident to naval works has, in the name 
of Frederic R. Harris, Inc., been honored with the first Naval 
Certificate of Award for outstanding services rendered in con- 
nection with the design of graving and floating drydocks and 
waterfront structures. The facilities are for the U. S., Hawaii 
and India. Among them are Mare Island and Pearl Harbor 
projects where the ships attacked on December 7th, of fateful 
memory, were repaired. Bombay is also on the list having two 
of the most modern docks. Interesting and unusual are sec- 
tional battleship and cruiser docks, innovations in dry dock 
design. The battleship dock was commissioned on May 10th, 
somewhere in the U. S. 
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ORRIN RANDOLPH, Vice-President 


jpragments from 


CONNECTICUT 
Society and War Effort 


Through the courtesy of former President Harry E. Harris of 
the Connecticut Society of Professional Engineers, one learns 
that the Society is listed among the member organizations of the 
War Production and Engineering Council of Northern Connecti- 
cut which have been cited for assistance by the “War Production 
News for the New England States”, a publication of the War 
Production Board. 

Thank you and congratulations Engineer Harris! Can you per- 
suade the Connecticut Society to furnish the Editor with addi- 
tional news from time to time. 


FLORIDA 


Board Issues Year Book 


The 1943 Year Book of the Florida State Board of Engineers 
has come to hand since the last issue of The American Engi- 
neer. Among the contents of the Book are: Members of Present 
Board, Former Members of Board, Historical Resume, Law En- 
forcement Activities, Income and Expenditures, List of Profes- 
sional Engineers, Distribution of Engineers by Counties, Distri- 
bution of Engineers by States, Statistical Summary for Engineers, 
In Memoriam, List of Land Surveyors, Distribution of Land 
Surveyors by Counties, Distribution of Land Surveyors by States, 


Statistical Summary for Land Surveyors, Secretaries of Other 


State Boards. 
The present members of the Board are: 
J. WYLLY KECK, President 
P. O. Box 3100 
Miami, Florida 
Term Expires July 1, 1944. 
ALEXANDER BLAIR, Vice-Pres. 
Lake Placid, Florida 
Term Expires July 1, 1944. 
JOSEPH WEIL, Secy.-Treas. 
702 John F. Seagle Building 
Gainsville, Florida 
Term Expires July 1, 1943 
ROBERT M. ANGAS 
420 Hildebrandt Building 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Term Expires July 1, 1945 
J. BENTON HIGH 
Box 11 
Bunnell, Florida 
Term Expires July 1, 1943 

In an historical resume of Engineering Registration in 
Florida the Year Book states: 

“The Florida Engineers Registration Law (Official Statutes, 
Chapter 7404) enacted by the State Legislature in May, 1917, 
was the first all-inclusive engineering registration law passed 
in the United States. The first Board which was appointed 
July 17, 1917, and began functioning September 11, 1917, 
was composed as follows: 

R. E. CHANDLER, President 
R. Y. PATTERSON 
C. S. HAMMATT, Secretary-Treasurer GAIL L. BARNARD 
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STATE ACTIVITIES 


In June 1919, the Florida Legislature adopted the Revised 
General Statutes, changing the number of the Chapter cover- 
ing Registration of Engineers from 7404 to Chapter 28, Dj. 
vision 1, Title II, and placed Section 18 of Chapter 7404 in 
Volume 2, Chapter 9, Division 5, Part I, Title II, Act 4, 
Sec. 5542. 

The law was amended in 1925, making it mandatory that 
an applicant be subjected to some type of examination. 

In 1941 a new Registration Law was enacted—Chapter 
20621, Acts of 1941—which is now in effect, and the pre- 
vious Laws repealed.” 

According to the Year Book, there are 771 Professional 
Engineers and 272 Surveyors in good standing in the State 
of Florida, with some fifty odd applications pending. 


ILLINOIS 
President Wallace Appeals 


In a recent appeal to professional engineers in Illinois, 
President W. Wayne Wallace of the Illinois Society of 
Engineers directed attention to the justification and need 
for unified professional effort. Following is the text of 
the appeal which deserves a full response: 


“It has been said that ‘In union there is strength’, and 
that ‘A burden heavy to one is borne lightly by many’. By 
your membership in the Illinois Society of Engineers and 
affiliation with the National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers you are helping in building and strengthening an or- 
ganization whose general purpose is the promotion and _pro- 
tection of the profession of engineering, and the enhance- 
ment of the status of the individual engineer—all in the 
interest of the public welfare. 

“As a fellow engineer will you do me the favor of reading 
carefully the attached article by James F. Fairman, President, 
New York State Society of Professional Engineers? What he 
says in this article applies directly to our own state society. 
With the Professional Engineers’ Registration Act becoming 
effective August 1 it seems to me that now is an opportune 
time to invite our fellow engineers to become affiliated with 
the Illinois Society of Engineers and the National Society of 
Professional Engineers. Increased membership will give us 
the strength and the funds with which to combat or to foster 
matters of vital concern to our profession, particularly legis- 
lation, both state and national. As Mr. Fairman says in his 
article, ‘ . . . membership in an organization such as ours is 
an opportunity for service rather than for a place in the 
bread line’. 

“Will you make it your responsibility to discuss member- 
ship in our Society with some fellow engineer of your ac- 
quaintance and invite him to join with us in making ‘a bur- 
den heavy to one borne lightly by many’. If each one of us 
persuades one or more of our engineer acquaintances to be- 
come a member of the Illinois Society of Engineers we shall 
be one of the strongest—if not the strongest—engineering 
groups in the state of Illinois. 

“May I count on you?” 

Yours very truly, 
W. WAYNE WALLACE 
President 
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Society Opposes Forced Contributions 


In a most forthright manner, the Illinois Society states its 
yiews and position on political contributions. While recognizing 
the privilege of voluntary contributions as a basic American 
right, the Society condemns forced contributions to any move- 
ment and offers its services. To quote from the Society’s offi- 
cial publications, The Illinois Engineer: 


“POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


“IT IS THE PRIVILEGE of all of us to contribute volun- 
tarily to political parties for political purposes. It is not 
our privilege, however, if we are governmental employees 
to participate in political activities. Where coercion is used 
to force governmental employees to contribute unwillingly, 
whether the coercion is direct or indirect, the action is il- 
legal and immoral. In view of the experience of this Soicety 
and its past activities it is greatly desired that information 
concerning even the threat of such coercion be conveyed to 
the Society's officers. Such information will be held as strictly 
confidential. Its sources will not be revealed. The value of 
such information will be great aid to fellow employees.” 


Chapter Notes 


While late news is not available, recent reports indicate that 
Champaign County, Lake County, Madison-St. Clair, Rock River, 
Chicago and Illinois Valley Chapters are active and paralleling 
the trend of thought and decision of similar units in other 


States. 
INDIANA 


Coments on N.S.P.E. Nominations 


In a recent issue of the Indiana Professional Engineer, one 
finds an interesting commentary on the report of last year’s 
N.S.P.E. nominating committee. Chief among the opinions ex- 
pressed is an approval of the recommendation of that committee 
to the effect that more than one candidate be presented for each 
office. In the opening paragraph appears the following: 

“Last November each member of the Indiana Society of 
Professional Engineers received a copy of the report of the 
nominating committee of the National Society of Professional 
Engineers, and a ballot for use in voting. Quite noticeable 
in the list of candidates was the absence of any candidate 
from the Indiana Society of Professional Engineers. It would 
seem to us, that there should have been two reasons for in- 
cluding a candidate from Indiana; first, recognition of the 
Society representing the State in which the annual meeting 
of the National Society was being held, and second, recog- 
nition of one of the largest, if not the largest, State Society 
in the National Organization.” 

Ed: The membership standing of State Societies, as of January 
Ist, 1943, was New York, 1881; Ohio, 1645; Pennsylvania, 716; 
Texas, 460; Indiana, 433; New Jersey, 409. 


hANSAS 


Registers New Practitioners 


The Registration Board For Professional Engineers advises that 
since January 1, 1943 eleven persons have been granted the 
right to practice professional engineering in the State of Kansas. 
Through the courtesy of P. L. Brockway, Secretary of The Board, 
the names, addresses, classifications and registration numbers have 
been transmitted to the American Engineer and are as follows: 
Regist. No 
505 Henry J. Poston, 635 E. 14 St. Baxter Springs, Kan., 
Architectural. 

506 Harold G. Harper, 1740 N. Chautauqua, Wichita, Kan., 
Civil. 

507 Anton J. Wandt, 404 E. Main, Norton, Kan., Civil. 

508 R. K. Stroup, Eagle-Pitcher Mining & Smelting Co., 
Miami, Okla., Mining. 
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509 Walter B. Jennings, 701 N. 2nd St., Garden City, Kan., 
Civil. 
510 Ray M. Nelson, 2308 W. 21st St., Topeka, Kan., Civil. 
511 D. F. Joslin, S. B. A. Hill, R. R. 8, Topeka, Kan., Civil. 
512 G. J. Young, 6421 Marty Ave., Overland Park, Kan., 
Architectural. 
513 R. S. Delamater, 555 S. Hillside, Wichita, Kan., Civil. 
514 Ralph O. Skoog, 1215 Jewell, Topeka, Kan., Civil. 
515 R.C. Earlougher, 1537 Delaware, Tulsa, Okla. Petroleum. 
The members of the Board are: 
R. A. Seaton, Chairman 
Manhattan, Kansas 
A. M. Meyers, Vice Chairman Earl D. Hay, Member 
Merriam, Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 
P. L. Brockway, Secretary O. J. Eidmann, Member 
Wichita, Kansas Topeka, Kansas 


MISSOURI 
Unity of Purpose 


In a recent issue of the Missouri Engineer appears the follow- 
ing statement concerning the purpose of the Missouri Society, 
viz: 

“Engineers are organized for one purpose and one purpose 
only, viz., to weld together into one harmonious group engineers 
of every professional specialization to the end that the general 
public would look with respect upon our profession and give it 
the prestige and respect now enjoyed by the Medical and Legal 
professions.” 

Other interesting quotations are: 

“The passage of the State Registration Law has given to Engi- 
neers of Missouri the foundation upon which to mould public 
opinion. However, the registration of Engineers will not in itself 
accomplish the task. It requires a forceful effort on the part of 
all Engineers banded together to see that the greatest possible 
benefit is derived from the operation of the Registration Law, 
and also to see to it that future amendments which may be 
made to the Law are in the interest of the profession rather than 
to its detriment. 

“Our Society comprises a membership made up of represen- 
tatives from all branches of engineering and thereby furnishes 
the nucleus required to make the effort on behalf of the Engi- 
neering Profession. We would, indeed, be negligent in our duty 
to the Profession as a whole were we to fail during the present 
emergency to expand and work toward our ultimate goal.” 


NEW YORK 


1943 ANNUAL MEETING 


Society Re-Elects Officers 
May 7th and 8th marked the dates of the Sixteenth Annual 
Meeting of the New York State Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. The program, which opened with registration at Noon, 
Friday, May 8th and a Board of Directors meeting at 2 P.M. of 
the same day, was carried out in accordance with schedule. For 
information purposes, it is here reproduced: 


Program 
Sixteenth Annual Meeting 


THE NEW YORK STATE SOCIETY 
OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS, Inc. 
Hotel New Yorker, N. Y. May 7th and 8th, 1943 
Friday, May 7th, 1943 
12:00 Noon REGISTRATION 
Delegates, Members and Guests—Mezzanine Floor— 
Ballroom Foyer 
12:00 Noon LUNCHEON—Ladies Activities Committee 
At the Hotel 
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2:00 P.M. COMMITTEE CONFERENCES 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
Legislative and Grievance, Robert C. Wheeler 
Membership, Clarence W. Post 
Ethics and Professional Practice, David B. Steinman 


Publicity, Joseph A. Brady 
Resolutions, Solon E. Friedeberg 
Chapter Secretaries and Treasurers, Ernest F. Fox 
Rooms for Committee Meetings will all be on the 6th 
Floor. Room Numbers will be posted at the Regis- 
tration and Information Desks. 
2:00 P.M. MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
New York State Society of Professional Engineers, Inc. 
Parlors E and H—3rd Floor 
2:00 P.M. TRIP TO MUSEUM OF MODERN ART FOR 
THE LADIES . 
11 West 53rd Street 
Tea will be served from 4:30 to 6:30 P.M. 


6:00 P.M. DINNER MEETING OF EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Parlors F and G—3rd Floor 
6:30 P.M. DINNER—See Ladies Program 
8:15 P.M. THEATRE PARTY FOR THE LADIES 
“Stars On Ice’—Curtain 8:30 P.M. 
Center Theatre, Rockefeller Center, Sixth Avenue and 
49th Street 
The Ladies will meet in Lobby of the Theater. 
8:30 P.M. ANNUAL SMOKER 
Entertainment — Refreshments — Smokes — Grand 
Ballroom 


Saturday, May 8th, 1943 
9:00 A.M. REGISTRATION 
Delegates, Members and Guests—Ballroom Foyer 
9:00 A.M. FILING OF VOTING CERTIFICATES BY 
DELEGATES—Registration Desk 
10:00 A.M. GENERAL MEMBERSHIP MEETING 
North Ballroom 
See Page 6 for Schédule of Meeting 
11:00 A.M. WARTIME FASHION SHOW FOR THE LADIES 
Parlor D—3rd Floor 
John C. Riedel, Presiding 
11:00 A.M. CONFERENCE ON ENGINEERS-IN-TRAINING 
Parlor A—3rd Floor 
12:00 Noon RECEPTION FOR THE LADIES 
Parlor A—3rd Floor—Refreshments 


12:30 P.M. LUNCHEON 
Grand Ballroom 
See Page 7 for Program 

3:00 P.M. GENERAL MEMBERSHIP MEETING 
North Ballroom 


Schedule for General Membership Meeting 
Saturday, May 8th, 1943 
North Ballroom 


10:00 A.M. CALL TO ORDER 
President, James F. Fairman, Presiding 
Roll Call of Officers and Delegates 
Approval of Minutes of Mid-Winter Meeting 
Adoption of Order of Business 
Appointments of Tellers and Closing of Polls 


10:15 A.M. REPORTS OF OFFICERS 
President—James F. Fairman 
Vice-President—Clarence W. Post 
Vice-President—Joseph A. Brady 
Financial Secretary—Ernest F. Fox 
Treasurer—Patrick M. Corry 
Historian—Arthur V. Sheridan 


10:45 A.M. ELECTION OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
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11:00 A.M. REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Legislative and Grievance—Robert C. Wheeler, Chair. 
man 

Membership—Clarence W. Post, Chairman 

Publicity—Joseph A. Brady, Chairman 

Ethics and Professional Practice—David B. Steinman, 
Chairman 

Legal—Frank Lilien, Chairman 

Engineers-In-Training—John C. Riedel, Chairman 

State Civilian Defense—Arthur V. Sheridan, Chairman 

Constitutional Revisions—Frank Lilien, Chairman 

Resolutions—Solon E. Friedeberg, Chairman 


12:15 P.M. RECESS FOR LUNCHEON 
3:00 P.M. RECONVENE—Unfinished Business 


3:15 P.M. REPORT OF TELLERS 
Vote On Constitutional Revision 
Vote For Officers 
Vote For Nominating Committee 
3:30 P.M. INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 
3:45 P.M. NEW BUSINESS 
5:00 P.M. ADJOURNMENT 


With all officers and most of the directors on hand, the board 
meeting and dinner afforded opportunity for both business and 
that renewal of friendships which has become a most valued 
tradition of the professional society. 

Two of the important matters which received the attention of 
the Society were the investment of funds in Federal bonds and 
the decision to sponsor an Organization of Engineers-In-Training 
to aid those who attain that status as a result of the new method 
of examination recently adopted in New York. The directors 
voted, after discussion, to invest in War Bonds, in an amount 
not to exceed $7000 face value at maturity. Discussion on the 
form of procedure for taking care of the Engineers-In-Training 
was animated and exhaustive and was finally crystalized by a 
vote of better than two to one in the Board of Directors and 
with but one dissenting vote at the general meeting which was 
held the following day. The Society authorized the sponsorship 
of an Engineer-In-Training Society with a definite minority rep- 
resentation from the New York State Society of Professional 
Engineers on the Board of Directors of the junior organization. 
(For further details see page 11). A group representing pros- 
pective Engineers-In-Training indicated its intentions to petition 
for the type of organization agreed upon. 

Among those who participated in a special symposium on the 
subject were Dr. Irwin A. Conroe, Associate Commissioner in 
Charge of Higher and Professional Education in New York, and 
the Secretary of the Conference of Metropolitan Student Chapters; 
also representatives of various engineering societies, faculties, 
State Examining Boards, the Engineers Council for Professional 
Development and student groups. 

Some seven hundred attended the smoker on Friday evening 
and about one half that number the luncheon on Saturday. 

President James F. Fairman, who has performed so ably dur- 
ing the past year, together with Vice Presidents Clarence W. 
Post and Joseph A. Brady, Financial Secretary Ernest F. Fox 
and Treasurer Patrick M. Corry, was re-elected for the ensuing 
year. New directors elected were George T. Macbeth for Zone 4, 
Gardner C. George for Zone 5 and Sylvester C. Sullivan for 
Zone 6. 

A new constitution and by-laws having been adopted, the pro- 
vision requiring that the nominating committee be chosen one 
year in advance called for the election of the members thereof 
at this meeting. The results of the ballotting resulted in the selec- 
tion of Gardner C. George of Albany County, Frank C. Lillien 
of Queens County, Michael McDonald of Erie County, L. P. Fries 
of Broome Area and George T. Macbeth of Westchester County. 
It is believed that the election of a nominating committee, well 
in advance of the time for submitting its recommendations, will 
permit of a most thorough canvass of qualification and opinion. 

The Board of Directors scheduled its next meeting for June 
19th at the Hotel Ten Eyck, Albany. 
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Adopts New Constitution 


The recommendations for a revised constitution, which were 
discussed and slightly amended at the midwinter meeting of the 
Society, have been approved by letter ballot and became effective 
at the Annual Meeting. Together with the associated By-Laws, 
which have likewise been approved, the new rules of procedure 
and conduct for the New York State Society present the oppor- 
tunity for efficient and business-like administration of its affairs, 
without preventing every member from having full opportunity 
for expression of opinion and vote on all matters, including the 
determination of policies and the selection of representatives on 
the managing body. If space permits, the American Engineer 
will publish the new instrument in a future issue. 


Westchester County Chapter 

The Westchester Chapter continues to furnish, a week or so 
in advance, bulletins and prophesies on important things to come 
but never reports on the results of its predictions until a month 
or more has elapsed. As this issue goes to press, (May 18) the 
American Engineer's latest Westchester information consists of 
an ennouncement of a meeting scheduled for April 27th. It 
promises the results of the balloting for new directors and the 
election of officers. ? ? ? ? 


Richmond County Chapter 


Kindly read Westchester News. 


Broome Area 


The Chapter recently participated as a sponsor in one of the 
largest meetings ever held in Binghamton. More than 400 per- 
sons responded to the invitation to attend this gathering of engi- 
neers and technical men. Representatives of all engineering or- 
ganizations and societies in the vicinity of Binghamton partici- 
pated in the Fifth Annual Dinner of Technical and Engineering 
Spcieties of the Binghamton area and listened to the address of 
Mr. A. E. Marshall, President of the Rumford Chemical Works 
and Chairman of the Board of Directors of E. Leitz, Inc. The 
speaker expressed the opinion that while production will need 
increasing numbers of men after the war, there will undoubtedly 
be a period wherein unemployment will rise to hitherto unknown 
heights unless there should occur unforeseen demands and im- 
mediate post war work programs sufficient to stimulate these 
demands. He predicted that “Industry is going to be called on 
to meet the challenge of saving the American Way of Life” . 

If industry fails at this job the security and stability for which 
we are giving so much will disappear, and we may have won 
the war but we shall have lost the peace”. 

R. D. Jennison, President of the New York State Electric and 
Gas Corporation was toastmaster and George W. Peterman was 
chairman. 


Following is a list of the sponsors and the committee which 
planned this outstandingly well attended event: 
Sponsoring Societies 
New York State Society Professional Engineers 
L. P. Fries, Pres. H. T. Ware, Vice Pres. 
C. L. Wilder, Sec. Treas. 


Southern Tier Technical Society 
W. A. Turnbull, Pres. F. M. Meier, Sec. 
L. W. Lessler, Vice Pres. M. D. Fischer, Treas. 
E. E. Ruckbrod, Program 


American Chemical Society 
K. Famulener, Pres. F. J. Kaszuba, Sec. Treas. 


Committee 
George W. Peterman—Chairman 
L. E. St. John W. R. Kurtz 
W. W. Perry J. R. Geib 
N. S. Fyfe S. Black 
W. A. Turnbull L. P. Fries 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Society Celebrates 25th Anniversary 


Formed in 1918 under conditions similar to those of the 
present, the North Carolina Society of Engineers this year cele- 
brates its silver anniversary. Despite the exigencies of war, the 
Society has maintained its activities and looks forward to future 


development. 


The officers, directors and committee men of the Society are: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 
Roy L. Williamson, PresidentE. D. Burchard, Vice-President 
Robert B. Rice, Sec.-Treas. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


District I 


W. N. Spruill 
T. J. Hewitt °45 


DIsTRIcT II 
James S. Burch 
Frenk B. Turner 


DIsTRIcT III 
T. J. McKim ’44 
G. H. Ehringer 
H. P. Grier, Jr. ’45 
District IV 
H. B. Wolf ’44 
W. M. Corkill ’45 


COMMITTEES FOR 1943 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Channing Brown, Chairman 
R. Getty Browning 
B. W. Davis 
Lewis Merrit 
D. B. Packard, Jr. 

L. B. Peck 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Ira B. Mullis, Chairman 

Chas. E. Waddell 

E. G. Hoefer 


FOUNDERS OBSERVANCE 
T. B. Gunter, Chairman 
W. N. Spruill 
H. W. Kueffner 
T. C. Heyward 


SUMMER CONVENTION 
Harry P. Grier, Jr., Chair. 
R. P. Reece 
John L. Lamson 
R. A. Thomas 
C. Z. Adams 


STATISTICS & RECORDS 
H. B. Shaw, Chairman 
Edward W. Ruggles 
L. C. Dillard 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Frank Turner, Chairman 
E. M. Johnson 
Victor A. Lang 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
H. B. Wolf, Chairman 
Thos. J. Hewitt 
N. S. Mullican 
J. M. Peden 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
W. M. Corkill, Chairman 
W. A. McNeil 
W. E. Henry, Jr. 
George E. Rike 
J. H. Council 
Joseph R. Gill 


WINTER MEETING 
George Hutchinson, Chairman 
W. E. Hawkins 

D. McG. Williams 


CONSTITUTION AND By-LAWS 
G. G. Thomas, Chairman 

Dr. William Platt 

J. D. Spinks 


YEAR BOOK COMMITTEE 
Bruce Connor, Chairman 


E. O. Moody 
D. O. Pike 
NECROLOGY 


Martin Swartz, Chairman 
Walter L. Furr 

Joseph Dave 

Percy Bloxam 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
E. C. Burchard 
General Chairman 


FIRST DISTRICT 
B. A. Waldenmaier, Chair. 
Blount Whiteside 
Hunter Irving 
J. L. Willcox 


SECOND DISTRICT 
H. D. Jones, Chairman 
W. C. Calton 
Robert Hairston 
H. B. Christie 
F. B. Wheeler 


THIRD DISTRICT 
R. E. Kenney, Chairman 
Thos. L. Hodges 
Geo. A. Moore 
G. Clayton Hill 
W. F. Freeman 
W. A. Bradley 
Wade Gallant 
L. M. Keever 


BULLETIN COMMITTEE 
Marshall E. Lake, Chairman 
L. E. Whitfield 
Henry Shaw 
Withers Davis 


ENGINEERING AWARD 
Carl W. Mengel, Chairman 
Arthur B. LeClerc 
I. G. Tuttle 
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OHIO 
Society Enacts Its Law 


President Graf, Past President Kammerer and Chairman 
of the Legislative Committee of the Ohio Society have in- 
dividually taken the trouble to advise The American Engi- 
neer of the passage of the Amended Registration Act. To 
quote from Chairman Waid: 


“1. The bill passed the Senate by a vote of 30 to 0 on March 
9. The bill passed the House by a vote of 91 to 0 on April 30. 
The bill was signed by the Governor on May 7. The act was 
filed in the Office of the Secretary of State on May 12. The 
bill was amended in three minor particulars which slightly 
changes the text from that which was printed in the American 
Engineer as recorded on Pages 17 and 18. None of the amend- 
ments in any way detract from the general purposes of the bill 
as originally submitted.” 


From President Graf: 


“I am happy to inform you that last Friday Governor Bricker 
of Ohio signed Senate Bill No. 37 which will become the Law 
of Ohio in ninety days. In compliance with your request, I am 
asking Mrs. Weed, Executive Secretary, to mail to you a photo- 
graph of the Governor signing the Bill in company with part 
of the Society officers and other interested members. 


“We are very much interested in what New York Society is 
doing in connection with the Engineer-In-Training Program and 
would appreciate very much receiving from either you or the 
New York Society the report of the committee and any other 
data that you may have in connection with this important phase 
of professional development. 


“I want to take this opportunity to express my appreciation 
and thanks for the very fine article which appeared in the last 
issue of the American Engineer relative to our legislative 
program. 


“With kindest personal regards and best wishes for the con- 
tinued progress of the American Engineer under your able lead- 
ership, I 2m” 

Sincerely yours, 


/s/ Walter W. Graf 
President 


CONGRATULATIONS OHIO! YOU HAVE ESTABLISHED 
A RECORD THAT CANNOT BE BEATEN—30 to 0 and 91 
to 0. PHOTO ARRIVED TOO LATE FOR THIS ISSUE. 


Presidents May Letter 


“Fellow Member of O.S.P.E. 


“Nearly a decade ago, June 27, 1933, it was my pleasure 
to witness Governor George White affix his signature to the 
original Engineer’s Registration Law of our State. This law 
has been the vehicle for more accomplishment, in a pro- 
fessional way, than any other event in the history of our 
profession in this state. 


“Again on Friday, May 7, 1943 it was my privilege and 
pleasure to see Governor John W. Bricker, by his signature, 
approve Senate Bill No. 37 and thus make it the law of 
our State. 


“Since 1933 the Society has sponsored several bills for 
the betterment of the profession and we have seen these 
bills made into law, but in my opinion Senate Bill No. 37 
will do more to dignify the status of the Professional Engi- 
neer in Ohio than any other Act passed by the Ohio Legis- 
lature since the enactment of the original registration law. 


“This law will require all future applicants for regis- 
tration to pass the examination prescribed by the State 
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Board, will provide a status for the ‘Engineer in Training’ 
and will prevent unscrupulous persons from offering to 
practice our profession or intimating that they are Engineers, 
under the protection of the laws of Ohio governing cor. 
porations. 


“The Editor of THE AMERICAN ENGINEER in the last 
issue, says ‘One is justified in venturing the opinion that no 
single engineering activity has ever been planned and better 
executed than the 1943 legislative program of the Ohio 
Society’. 

“Many thanks to Bob Waid, his Legislative Committee 
and the scores of other members of our society who have 
helped so generously in the promotion of this bill. I know 
you will always be able to look back with pleasure and 
satisfaction upon this accomplishment.” 

Cordially and Sincerely yours 


/s/ Walter W. Graf 
President 


Items From May Bulletin 


The Ohio Society membership is now 1737 with considerably 
more than 50% paid up for 1943. 

Various misapplications of the term Engineer are engaging 
the attention of the Society and the Committee on Violations 
has been empowered to retain George B. Marshall as legal 
counsel. 


Highway Director Sours has responded promptly to the So- 
ciety appeal for the protection of survey monuments. 

Secretary Morris advises that the action of the Lake Erie 
Chapter, in making an award to the outstanding science student 
of the Sandusky High School, has brought considerable favorable 
notice to the Chapter, including an expression of appreciation 
from the Superintendent of Schools. 


The Kilgore—Mobilization of Science—Bill is receiving the 
attention of the Ohio Society which has, as yet, made no de- 
cision. President Graf and Legislative Chairman Waid have been 
authorized to formulate an opinion concerning the measure. 


Society Brochure 


The Ohio Society Brochure, which appeared a few weeks 
back, is listed as “The Professional Engineer And His Organi- 
zation”—'‘Why You Should Belong’. It contains references to 
the law of Ohio and states the Objectives of the Society. It also 
contains graphic charts, the why and wherefor of the Chapter, 
the Code of Ethics subscribed to by all Registered Professional 
Engineers and Surveyors of Ohio, excerpts from the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the Society and historical sketches of N.S.P.E. 
and the Ohio Society. The following map, showing the location 
and members of the Chapters of the Ohio Society, is reproduced 
as an indication of the complete organization of that Society. 


The Local Chapter 


It is the foundation of the Professional Engineer's organization. 
It reflects the influence of the individual engineer on his profes- 
sion. 


It is the expression of democracy within our professional 
organization. 

It is a contact which the profession has with the Engineers-In- 
Training. 

It helps refresh the individual’s professional pride and en- 
thusiasm. 


It is the place where all engineers meet on the same plane. 

It is the vehicle through which new friends are made and old 
friends are enjoyed. 

It gives the individual an opportunity to become active in his 
professional organization. 

It acts as a means of giving group support to worthwhile 
ideas. 

It assists in developing the individual's extra-professional abilities. 
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AFFILIATED CHAPTERS OF OHIO SOCIETY 


AKRON DISTRICT SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
CANTON REGIONAL SOCIETY of PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS and SURVEYORS 
CENTRAL OHIO SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
CINCINNATI CHAPTER 
CLEVELAND SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL aa 
“ DAYTON SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
. EAST OHIO SOCIETY OF —ee ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS 
. FRANKLIN COUNTY CHA 
. GALLIA- JACKSON.LAW RENCE. CHAPTER 
10. HOCKING VALLEY CHAPTER 
* JEFFERSON COUNTY SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
12. LAKE ERIE CHAPTER 
. MAHONING VALLEY SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS 
14. MARION CHAPTER . MAUMEE VALLEY CHAPTER 
MIAMI PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS CLUB 17, MIDWESTERN CHAPTER 


18. MUSKINGUM VALLEY CHAPTER 19. NORTH CENTRAL CHAPTER 
20. NORTHEAST CHAPTER 21. OHIO NORTHERN CHAPTER 
22. PORTSMOUTH CHAPTER 

28. SANDUSKY-OTTAWA- —— SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 

24. SOUTHERN OHIO CHAPT 25. —— DISTRICT CHAPTER 
26. TOLEDO SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGI 

27. ZANFSVILLE REGIONAL SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS 


Akron Chapter 
Reported by W. R. LaDue 

The last meeting of the Chapter was attended by sixty persons. 
Applications from thirteen prospective members were received. 
Misuse of the term Engineer by two manufacturers was pro- 
tested and steps taken to prevent further use in violation of 
statute. A new America was the topic of A. C. Horrocks, public 
relations expert of the Goodyear Rubber and Tire Co. 


Canton Regional 
Reported by E. W. Brong 
More than fifty persons participated in the recent Chapter 
meeting. Following business and routine discussions, the subject 
of Diesel engines and power plants were presented. 


Central Ohio 
Reported by C. H. Wells 
Synthetic rubber and petroleum chemistry in general was the 
topic of John J. Stadtherr, Chief Chemist of the Pure Oil Co. 
The picture as presented is encouraging for those who look for- 
ward to an era of abundant synthetic rubber. The Chapter is 
active and looks forward to a successful season. 


Franklin Chapter 
Reported by Lloyd Chacey 
At its bi-monthly meeting, the Chapter went decidedly mili- 
tary. Major Brady, of Columbus, described packing and loading 
as practiced by the Army—a lesson in conserving space. Dead 
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lines in the Army must be met and continuous service is the 
usual order of the day. = 


Marion Chapter 
Reported by F. P. Taylor 
A trip about Ohio, together with a history of roads and road 
building, held the attention of those present at the monthly 
meeting of the Chapter. The narrator was J. Perry Shumaker of 
the State Highway Department. ED—(More about the actions 
of the Chapter would be appreciated). 


Toledo Chapter 
Reported by A. S. Forster 
While little is said about the last reported meeting of the 
Chapter, the American Engineer does know that the location 
was the Secor Hotel and the speaker H. O. Hem, Consulting 
Engineer for the Toledo Scale Company. 


Ohio Northern Chapter 
Reported by T. J. Smull 
One year ago there were grave doubts concerning the future 
of this Chapter. Despite the fact that only 55 registered engi- 
neers, aside from those in service, resided in the district, it was 
decided to continue and in November of 1942 John V. Sawvel 
was elected president. As of April 23, 1943, 23 new appli- 
cations had been received. This is indeed a compliment to the 
spirit of the Chapter. It inspired President Graf of the Ohio 
Society to deliver a “masterful address” on the aims and ob- 
jectives of the Society. 


Zanesville Chapter 
Reported by Robert W. Painter 

Engineers identified with the public service of the City ex- 
pressed appreciation of the Chapter’s Special Committee which 
had aided materially in securing an increased compensation for 
them. The question of mandatory property and deed descriptions 
by engineers and surveyors was discussed at length. The meeting 
held at the Y.M.C.A. was an interesting one. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Registration Board Report 


The Secretary of the State Registration Board, Rebecca J. 
Mickles, recently transmitted a list of some ninety-one persons 
who had been registered at the last three meetings of the State 
Registration Board for Professional Engineers. The combined 


list follows: 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


— o Roy 215 So. Main Street, Greenville, S. C. 
Albert, ae 5616 Elgin Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bair, Sb uF 159 Decatur Street, Corning, N. Y. 
Bassel, M. Russel 1515 N. Cameron Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Bradford, Jesse D. 229 Garland Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Buchhagen, Walter H. 776 Ardmore Avenue, Akron, Ohio 
Cangemi, John F c/o Gibbs & Hill, Inc., 450 Seventh Ave., 
New York City 
c/o Metalweld, Inc., 2617 Hunting Park 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
220 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Childs, John Norris 


Christiani, Hennig O. 


Clark, George J. 315 Hoffman Blvd., Ashland, Pa. 


Cowser, Harold E. 1945 E. 97th Street, Cleveland, "Ohio 
Cronheim, Nathan Ogontz & Olney Avenues, Philadelphia, — 
Deemer, Arthur P., Jr. 900 South Trenton Ave., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Dexter, Howard W., Jr. 435 Sixth Avenue, 6th floor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dovell, Harry L. 635 Fair Oaks Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 
Eaton, Paul B. 719 Cattell Street, Easton, Pa. 


Ellis, Benjamin Henry 112-06 202nd Street, St. Albans, N;- YY. 
Garner, D. N., Jr. a 1621 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gass, Karl W. 5512 Beverly Place, Pittsburgh (6), Pa. 


“1648 Duffield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1209 Woodbourne Ave. (26), Pittsburgh, Pa. 
833 Jackman Avenue, Avalon, Pa. 

441 North Second Street, Reading, Pa. 
N. Main Street, Greenville, Pa. 

420 Avenue, New York, N. 


Ginsburg, Edwin M. 
Guyer, George A. 
Harrison, Chas. R. 
Heinz, Ralph 
Howe, William C., Jr. 
Hubbell, John P. 


Hunter, T. Bruce 4017 Dayton Road, Drexel Hill, Pa. 
Hyman, Lou:s 1731 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Imhoff, Robert O. St. Davids, Pa. 
Jenkins, Carl S. 610 Elmira Street, White Haven, Pa. 
Jones, R. E. 250 East Avenue, Greenville, Pa. 
Johnson, Benj. A. 1715 Anna Street, New Cumberland, Pa. 
Johnson, Ernest C. R.F.D. No. 2, Somerset Pa. 
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Kair, William E. 
Kern, H. 
Kitzmiller, Ww. R. 


Liebsch, Joseph P. 


Earnshaw 

nott, 
Huxley 
Mallinckrodt, 


Martin, Everett V. 
McDowell, Noal D. 


McLaughlin, R. Wayne 


Mowers, Walter F. 

Murdoch, J. Earnshaw 
Middleton, Harold R. 
Neidig, Ralph Edgar 
Nugey, Anthony Leon 


Oelschlager, Donovan E. 


Ogan, 

Osterle, W. H. 
Parlette, H. Leslie, Jr. 
Pearson, John 

Peller, Leonard 


Pennoyer, Palmer 


Pugh, Andrew McD 
Resnikoff, Robert A 
Riegler, Ww. L. 


Rice, Gordon E. 
Sachs, William A. 


Schweikart, Herbert C. 


Seiffert, Robert E 
Shea, Joseph T. 
Solem, Johannes 
Steel, Peter M. 
Stocker, Frank R. 
Strenge, Karl O., Jr. 
Sturges, Frank 
Tau, Bruce Edgar 
Thomas, W. A. 
Thompson, Sanford E. 
Trout, Martin W. 
Vicker, Harold A. 
VonVoigtlander, Oscar 
Wagoner, Richard H. 
Weiss, Orin Andrew 


West, Harold E. 
White, Clark L. 
Wilbur, Harold R 
Wimer, Walter L. 
Woefel? Ralph H. 
Wolley, 
Wunderlich, Frank 3s 
Zorn, J. Hagood 


Alexander, William N. 


Bitting, Edmund A 

Bookman, G. D. 
Booth, Nelson 
Carpenter, Philip N. 
lark, Davi 

Cowden, William Kerr 


Ewing, Earl R. 


Hawkins, Frank Carlton 


Hines, W. 

Hutta, Stephen Joseph 
Ingram, Harry 

Jones, George K. 
Kearns, James A. 
Miller, John Cyril 
Russell, Joseph E. 
Williams, Harold 
Yorke, Eugene J. 


815 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R.D. No. 2, Conestoga, Safe Harbor, Pa. 
5701 Eleventh St., N. Arlington, Va. 
Kort, E. G. Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensington, Pa. 


Room 1202 City Hall Annex, naga & 


Filbert Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1835 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
129 Main Street, Blakely, Pa. 
215 West 8th Avenue, Homestead, Pa. 
109 Rolling Road, West Park Station 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

314 Fairmont Ave., New Castle, Pa. 
2948 Ni Pout Road, Camp Hill, Pa. 
Elliott ourth St., Toannette, Pa. 
9 Methyl St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1835, Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
404 Lehigh Street, White Haven, Pa. 
412 Washington Street, Ph Pa. 
1271 Pierpont St., Rahway, N. J. 

801 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, og 

P. O. Box 514, Canonsburg, Pa. 

14 Wood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

14 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

219 Cornell Avenue, "Swarthmore, Pa. 
8 Mt. Vernon Street, Biddeford, Maine 
5660 Beacon Street, Pittsburgh, ra. 
3022 Alberta St., Munhall, Pa. 
5929 Carpenter St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
West Penn Bldg., 704 North McKean Street, 

Kittanning, Pa. 
G.L.F. Building, Terrace Hill, Ithaca, N. Y. 
American Bridge Co., 1612 Frick Bldg., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Wyomissing Club, Reading, Pa. 
31 City Ave., Bala-Cnywyd, Pa. 
27 Robin Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 
490 S. Highland Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1423 Bellaire Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2103 Law & Finance Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
386 Ave “E”, Forest Hills, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
1205’ Chartiers Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Scranton Electric Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 
620 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
480 Flamingo Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

135 Jefferson Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 

632 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

3062 Glennawr Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

c/o Edison E. bed 3708 Stevens ‘Ave. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

506 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1128 Elm Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 
1604 Bern Street, Reading, Pa. 
P. O. Box 582, Butler, Pa. 
323 Markle Bank Bldg., Hazleton, Pa. 
435 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
7314 Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1612 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SURVEYORS 


418 West Louther St., Carlisle, Pa. 
York Road & Horace Avenue, Abington, Pa. 
3110 Cherry St., Erie, Pa. 
64 Lehman Avenue, Dallas, re. 
136 Garden Avenue, Grove City, Pa. 
3515 Hartel Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
203 Market Street, Room 511 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
R. 1, Phoenixville, Pa. 
3030 Broad " Avenue, Altoona, Pa. 
270 — Main St., Slippery Rock, Pa. 
6, W. Front St., Lansford, Pa. 
Pearce Scan Rd., R.D. 1, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
102 Woodworth St., Sayre, Pa. 
511 Ridge Avenue, Carnegie, ra. 
406 Ross Avenue, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
720 S. Allen Street, State College, Pa. 
Box rie Montrose, Pa. 
220 Marion Street, R.D. , Forest City, ra, 


Reciprocity with .Va. 


Endorsing a resolution presented by the Pittsburgh Chapter, 
the State Society has petitioned the State Board of Registration 
to seek reciprocity with the State of Virginia for Pennsylvania 
engineers. This is an important and well advised move. Perhaps 
other states can attempt reciprocal relations. Reciprocity may 
require legislation but that should not be difficult if the stand- 
ards are equalized. 


New Constitution Approved 


As a result of ballotting, the revised Constitution and By-Laws 
of the Pennsylvania Society of Professional Engineers, as ap- 
proved by the Executive Board earlier in the year, has been 
adopted and, subject to verification by the Board, are now the 
instruments which govern the conduct of the Society. The mem- 
bership vote was practically unanimous. 
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Members in Armed Forces 


Out of a total membership of nearly 800, approximately 39 
paid up members are presently in the Armed Services. A table 
supplied by the Society shows the Chapter membership 4g 
follows: 

Erie 19 Lehigh Valley 82 Philadelphia 198 
Harrisburg 98 Midwestern 28 ‘Pittsburgh 206 
Johnstown 44 Northeast 58 Reading 64 

Approximately sixty per cent of the membership was paid up 

for 1943 by the end of April. 


Col. Myers Dies 
In the death of Col. C. E. Myers, former Chairman of 
the Pennsylvania State Registration Board, the profession 
and the Society have lost a distinguished and highly regard- 
ed engineer and friend. 


Philadelphia Chapter 


The May meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter was unique 
in that there were present, as a result of invitation, officers and 
representatives of the National Society of Professional Engineers, 
the Pennsylvania Society of Professional Engineers, the Lehigh 
Valley, Harrisburg and Reading Chapters of the same society, the 
New Jersey Association of Professional Engineers, the Delaware 
Society of Professional Engineers, The Engineers Club of Phila- 
delphia and the Pennsylvania Society of Architects. 

The visitors were invited to participate in the discussions and 
did so with constructive suggestions on such topics as member- 
ship, Engineers-in-Training and the status and progress of registra- 
tion. From the opinions expressed, the goal of the Pennsylvania 
Society for 1943 membership, viz. 1000 will be surpassed. 
Philadelphia with a quota of 45 had already secured 23 new 
members by May Ist. 

Judging from the discussion that took place, the progress and 
plans for Engineers-in-Training, presently under way in New 
York, are being carefully watched elsewhere. 

The Chapter voted to present Gordon Exley with a diploma in 
recognition of his recent appointment to the Planning Com- 
mission of the City of Philadelphia. The presentation of the 
Male Chorus of Post 366, American Legion, led by Dr. J. Marvin 
Hanna, provided a thoroughly enjoyed musical prelude to the 
serving of refreshments. 

The success of this meeting should encourage other Chapters 
to occasional joint sessions with neighboring Chapters and other 
interested groups. 

The meeting was presided over by President Ray Fuller with 
Secretary Albert P. Kouba recording. 


Among the guests present were: 
From Washington—National Society Secretary Ed Larson. 


From Pennsylvania—President Ritchie Lawrie—Harrisburg Chap- 
ter, Executive Secretary Russell §S. Conrad—Harrisburg 
Chapter, Chairman Samuel Sacks, Leg. Com. N.S.PE 
Harrisburg Chapter President Victor Snyder and members, 
Benj. Johnson, Irvin Geiger, H. S. Mattimore, E. A. Weimer 
Lehigh Valley Chapter President & State Society Vice- 
President Hale Sutherland 
Reading Chapter—LeRoy Christman, Earle M. Frankhouser, 
Irvin Hafer, Alexander W. Luck 


From New Jersey—Engineers Shaw, Kramer and Taylor 

From Delaware—President Russell D. Rogers, National Director 
Harry S. Stanton 

From Pennsylvania Society of Architects—Lovett, Carver and 
Dunlap 

From Engineers Club—Justin McCarthy 

And State Past President Major Thomas Battin 

Thank you Philadelphia Chapter for a prompt report that ew 
abled publication of what happened at the meeting! 
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Harrisburg Chapter 


While a report of the May 17th meeting of the Chapter was 
not available as The American Engineer went to press, the pro- 
gram was of such importance as to warrant the following 
meeting notice: 

“As a professional engineer you have acquired obli- 
gations as well as entry into what we feel and hope is a 
select group of fellow Americans. You have assumed an 
obligation to so live and work that you will be a credit to 
the profession. You further owe it to your fellow engineer 
as well as yourself to aid in keeping our profession in the 
vanguard of democratic life. We believe our Society provides 
a focal point for the centralization and clearing of progres- 
sive ideas relating to the profession, and attendance at our 
monthly meetings, even at some sacrifice to your personal 
comfort, should be a matter of real concern to the indi- 
vidual engineer. ‘In union there is strength’, and you may 
need that strength next year, although you think you are 
firmly seated on the pinnacle of success today. Let’s see 
your face at the meeting on the 17th.” 

The question of organizing young candidates for licenses as 
Engineers-in-Training is receiving the serious attention of Har- 
risburg as well as other Pennsylvania Chapters. Other items of 
pressing interest are post-war plans and the question of profes- 
sion recognition for Engineers in the coal region. Eight members 
of the Chapter, including State President Lawrie and Chapter 
President Snyder attended the joint meeting held in Philadelphia. 
Reporting on the same, President Snyder stated: 

“The meeting was held for the purpose of acquainting 
chapters with the membership and activities of their neigh- 
boring chapters, including those of bordering State Societies. 

“The Philadelphia Chapter, under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Ray Fuller, should be highly commended for the 
splendid program providing an evening full of enjoyable 
activity from the time of arrival at the Club, through a very 
fine dinner, followed by a general meeting at which various 
local, State and National problems were discussed to and 
including the 19th hold period at the close of the meeting.” 


New Chapter 


Prospects for a new Chapter representing the Williamsport 
Area are reported good. The name suggested is the Center 
Chapter. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Northern Panhandle Chapter 


In a resolution recently adopted, the Northern Panhandle 
Chapter of the West Virginia Society of Professional Engineers 


GOOD WATER keeps | 


wartime boilers "on the line” 


Hundreds of war plants prevent shutdowns due 
to boiler scale and corrosion by treating feed- 
water the Permutit way. Permutit equipment is 
designed to fit individual needs. Get this protec- 
tion at your plant. The Permutit Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


PERMUTIT 


WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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expresses opposition to the Kilgore-Patman legislation pending 
in the Congress of the U. S. This legislative proposal deals with 
the Mobilization of the Scientific and Technical Resources of 


the Nation. 


The resolution reads: 
WHEREAS, There has been introduced into the 78th Congress, 
First Session, by Senator Kilgore, a Bill known as Senate Bill 
S. 702, with a companion bill, by Representative Patman, known 
as House Resolution 2100, to mobilize the scientific and techni- 
cal resources of the Nation, and for other purposes, and 
WHEREAS, The purpose of the act while seemingly commendable 
in expression, would regulate the activities of industry and the 
practice by engineers and scientific personnel of their profession, 
by an appointed administrator, and 
WHEREAS, The expenditure by an administrator of Two Hun- 
dred Million Dollars or more, authorized by the provisions of 
this Bill, instead of aiding the war effort would only be a 
waste of public funds, and an expansion of Bureaucratic Con- 
trol, and 


WHEREAS, The Northern Panhandle Chapter of the West 
Virginia Society of Professional Engineers, recognizing the fact 
that these United States of America are leading all other coun- 
tries of the world in technical and scientific education, research, 
experimentation, development, and production; and being firmly 
of the belief that the doctrine of freedom in individual enter- 
prise must be retained and guarded by all American citizens, 
and being of the opinion that this Bill will set up another 
bureau, not to protect, but to harass, all industry as well as the 
technical, scientific and engineering professions in the pursuit 
of its activities and the practice of their professions, and now 
therefore be it 
RESOLVED, That the Northern Panhandle Chapter of the 
West Virginia Society of Professional Engineers vigorously 
opposes the enactment of this legislation, and be it 
FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the Senate and the Committee on Patents of the House 
of Representatives be and they are hereby respectfully 
requested to recommend that this bill be not passed, and be 
it 
FURTHER RESOLVED, That copies of this Resolution be 
sent to all Senators and Members of Congress from West 
Virginia; to the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
Senate and to the Committee on Patents of the House of 
Representatives; to the Secretary of the West Virginia 
Society of Professional Engineers, to the Secretaries of the 
Founders Societies, to all Chapters of the West Virginia 
Society of Professional Engineers; to the Secretary of the 
National Society of Professional Engineers; to all others in- 
terested and to the Press. 


The legislation in question, which deserves the attention of all 
engineers, was referred to briefly in the March-April issue of the 
American Engineer. 


EMPIRE STATE LABORATORIES 
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Education and Research 

(Continued from Page 10) 
their rational interpretation and practical 
application. Education is the process through 
which the individual mind grows, research 
is the operation through which the generic 
mind grows. Both are united in the nature 
and method of scientific thought. 

Facts, principles, and laws are determined 
by the operations of observation, description, 
experimentation, generalization and mathe- 
matical logic. Experimentation may extend 
from the random or systematic trial and 
error method of empiricism sometimes 
called Edisonian, to the orderly test that 
seeks to determine the adequacy and limi- 
tations of some general hypothesis. General- 
ization may result from the application of 
statistical methods or from the the flash of 
inductive genius. Both must submit to the 
rigor of quantitative mathematical logic 
as demonstrated by Steinmetz’s application 
of differential equations to electricals en- 
gineering. 

The development and acceptance of a 
critical philosophy of scientific thought 
would do more presently to orient scientific 
and engineering education and to guide 
and direct research than any other develop- 
ment. Such a philosophy recognizes the 
hypothetical and temporal nature of all 
scientific knowledge. Such a _ philosophy 
anticipates change and growth. Under it 
student, instructor, and researcher will find 
themselves in a common family seeking 
facts, searching for critical understanding 
with its cognizance of hypothesis and their 
limitations, conceiving applications of gen- 
eric principles to specific problems and 
growing together in the mastery and de- 
velopment of pragmatic knowledge and 
the power constructively to apply it. Under 
such a concept where can we draw the 
line between education and research; only 
perhaps in the presence or absence of a 
tutor more advanced than the pupil. 

Now we are feverishly working to pre- 
pare men and to do our part in the 
application of science for the winning of 
victory. We are united with scientists 
everywhere who are directing their energies 
to devise means and methods to shorten 
the appalling waste of material resources 
and the brutal destruction of lives.. What 
a sad commentary it is that science is so 
much more generously supported in times 
of war than in times of peace. Yet this 
very condition gives us violent demonstra- 
tion of the fact that science is method 
rather than purpose. The methods of scien- 
tific thought and results of engineering 
applications have raised upon Newtonian 
physics powers and forces, which no longer 
can be trusted unrestrained in the laissez- 
faire economy of Adam Smith or under the 
tooth and claw interpretation of Darwin. 
May God grant that this titanic global strug- 
gle may soon be terminated and that we 
may return to peaceful pursuits of science, 
engineering, and research which may en- 
rich and enoble the people of all nations. 
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Post-War Construction Plans 


Administrator in acquiring any such rights- 
of-way, lands, or interest in lands may 
include the cost of examination and abstract 
of title, certificate of title, plats, advertis- 
ing, appraisals, the consideration to be 
paid for such lands or interest in lands, 
including property damage, and any fees 
incidental to such acquisition, and shall be 
payable out of the funds available for pay- 
ing the cost, or the Federal share of the 
cost, of the project for which such rights- 
of-way, lands, or interest in lands are ac- 
quired. The Federal Works Adminisrator 
is further authorized and directed, by pro- 
per deed executed in the name of the 
United States, to convey any lands or 


(Continued from Page 16) 

interest in lands acquired in any State 
under the provisions of this section to the 
highway department of such State, of w 
such political subdivision thereof as its laws 
may provide, upon condition that such 
highway department or political subdivision 
will accept the same and will maintaig 
the project constructed thereon without cog 
to the Federal Government. 


* * * 


State Societies could aid materially wy 
making known to their Senators and Com 
gressmen their views on this measure, ly 
it satisfactory? Is it undesirable? Should 
it be amended, and if so how? 


BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
and Production Experts, must be accurate and made on 


time. Accurate Figures produced in a Hurry by Fridén 
Full-Automatic Calculators speed up the preparation of 
reports. These high-speed, easy-to-operate Calculators 


are available when applications to obtain delivery 


have been approved by the War Production Board. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN 


CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 
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WOLVERINE” 
CHROME CLAD 
STEEL TAPE 


_ The Lufkin Chrome Clad “Wolverine” 
_ Bteel Tape is a favorite with engi- 


Its. durable markings — jet 
~ black against a satin chrome’ sur- 
_ face are extremely easy to read. The | 
strong, sturdy line effectively resists 
7 -Tust, is easily kept clean. The metal 
_ disk reel is light-weight and rust 
Proof. The Tape Ring locks under a 
_ Spring on the reel, guarding against 
first end breakage. The one piece 
winding handle gives extra leverage 


at any point. 


Write for free catalog. 
_ BUY THROUGH YOUR DISTRIBUTOR _ 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
TAPES. RULES . 


New York City 


PRECISION TOOLS 


(News from the industry 


WHAT’S NEw 
And Coming In The Whirl of Change 


— gathered by the publisher) 


KEUFFEL & ESSER’S new and amazing 


. photact process for the preservation, resto- 


ration and duplication of original drawings 
deserves special mention because of its 
vital importance in the life and work of 
the engineer, and its economic and tangible 
value. 

“Mechanical designs today are drawn 
with pencil on tracing paper, or tracing 
cloth, because pencil drawings can be made 
rapidly and changes on them effected easily.” 

Pencil drawings are durable enough 
when they receive little handling — and 
when only a few blueprints were to be 
made from them. 

But, in the modern war _ production 
plant, an original pencil tracing may be 
run through the blueprint machine as many 
as a thousand times. This repeated hand- 
ling results in worn-off pencil lines — 
smudged pencil lines, and torn and cracked 
tracings. 

PHOTACT solves the problem of how to 
“preserve” original drawings. These valu- 
able pencil renderings can be filed away, 
just as soon as the PHOTACT reproduction 
has been made. Thereafter, the PHOTACT 
print becomes the master, from which all 
blueprints or blackline prints are taken. 
The original drawing remains in safe 
storage, for record purposes only. 


Frequently, it becomes necessary to re- 
store old drawings, from which no further 
duplicates can be made. It is claimed 
PHOTACT is ideal for this purpose, be- 
cause all the scratches and smudges on the 
original can be blocked out on the nega- 
tive. Attention is directed to the fact that 
with PHOTACT’S pick-up qualities, the 
weak lines are strengthened in the restora- 
tion. 

It is further claimed that changes or 
design modifications can be made directly 
on PHOTACT prints; the PHOTACT lines 
are easily erased with a moistened eraser. 
Both PHOTACT paper and cloth have 
excellent drawing surfaces for pencil or ink. 
PHOTACT saves checking time. No check- 
ing is required for a PHOTACT print, be- 
cause it is an exact reproduction of the 
original drawing. 

For subcontracting, or dividing work 
among branch plants, blueprints or brown- 
prints made from pencil originals are gen- 
erally unsatisfactory. Frequently, the sub- 
contractor, must take time out to make a 
new paper or cloth tracing from the blue- 
print—so that he may turn out his own set 
of blueprints for shop use. With the 
PHOTACT process, it is an easy matter 
to produce additional PHOTACT prints 
for subcontractors and subsidiary plants, 
’ and there is no pos- 

sibility of errors that 


has been built entirely of GUNITE. 


an outstanding feature. 


holding liquid. 
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Construction of a 1,500,000 capacity prestressed gunite tank. 


This photograph shows a tank under construction which 
The economy in the use of this type of tank makes it 


A tank of prestressed gunite is a much denser material 
than poured concrete and therefore is far superior in 


PRESSURE CONCRETE CO. 
GUNITE CONTRACTORS 


might hold up pro- 
duction. Subcontrac- 
tors who have only 
blueprints to work 
from can make 
PHOTACT prints 
direct from them. If 
they are sharp and 
show clear contrasts. 

It is the recom- 
mendation of this 
department to get 
further and more 
complete informa- 
tion direct from 
Keuffel & Esser 
Company, Third 
and Adams Street, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


HAROLD V. 


COES, President of 


AEROFIN 
CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 


SYRACUSE 


the American So- 
ciety of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, des- 
cribing America’s 
miracles of produc- 
tion to meet the 
needs of the pres- 
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“FORGING AHEAD IN 
BUSINESS” contains FACTS 
for all thoughtful, forward- 
looking men; it has a mes- 
sage of particular interest 
to technical men. 


This 64-page booklet, of 
which more than 3,000,000 
copies have been circulated, 
outlines a definite plan of 
training for your future prog- 
ress in industry. 


Said one man who had sent 


for it: “In thirty minutes this 
booklet gave me a clearer 
picture of my business future 
than I have ever had before.” 


Fill in the coupon below and 

this helpful manual will be 
sent to you by mail and with- 
Out cost. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 

Dept. 34, 73 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please mail me a copy of the 64-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 


THE WIESNER-RAPP Co., Inc. 


212 WINCHESTER AVE. 


METAL 
FABRICATORS 


Specializing in the 
Design and Construction of 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


DESIGNERS — — ENGINEERS 


WELDED FABRICATIONS 


From Ferrous 
and Non-Ferrous Metals and Alloys 


ent global war says that the United States has produced in abou 
two years what it took Japan thiry years to do, Russia twenty 
years and Germany ten years. q 

In his recent public utterance, Mr. Coes presented the record 
as follows: “In 1937, there were ten shipyards with forty-sigt 
ways able to accommodate ships 400 feet long or more. In 194g 
there are sixty such yards, with more than 300 ways. Six tima 
as many yards with six and one half times as many ways, will 
a capacity of 20,000,000 deadweight tons of ship construction 

“In 1942 750 ships were constructed, of which 570 weal 
of the “Liberty” type. The average time of construction wal 
fifty-two and one half days from the time the keel was Jam 
until the ship was launched. One yard produced 100 ships jm 
1942. The naval construction program for 1942 was equivalegi 
to about 8,000,000 tons plus of merchant tonnage. One mani 
facturer has produced nearly 50% of all the triple expansiofl 
engines used for ship propulsion in the Liberty Ships. This pla 
is now producing one a day of these 135 ton engines. 

‘The rise in munition production in 1942 over 1941 
substantially as follows: All munitions, four times that of 194]m 
ordnance, six and one quarter times 1941; merchant ships, fv 
times; aircraft three and one half times; naval ships, two and 
three quarter times.” 

“The machine tool industry’s production is seven times the 
prewar peacetime peak.” 

“Think of creating in one and one half years, or thereabouty 
an entire synthetic rubber industry to produce from 800,000 @ 
1,000,000 tons per year.” 

“By the end of 1943 we will have seven times our 1939 
aluminum production, and this after fifty years of intensivg 
development.” 

“Now, that is no mean accomplishment. Good enough? Ne 
It never will be good enough as long as the present war tempo 
and the extent of the war theatre exists. Management is ong 
of the first to recognize this. So we must put forth still greater 
efforts, exercise still greater Yankee ingenuity, still more statep 
manship, still more coordination and cooperation, until the 
ultimate goal is reached.” 


PLEXIGLAS is doing its share to win the war. Although plexi 
glas is less than an inch thick, it has proved capable of with 
standing tremendous shocks and pressures. It is virtually shattefe 
proof, can be sawed, drilled, or threaded and under heat is pie 
able, permitting streamlining. 

Plexiglas is doing its war time job as safety shields on men afd 
machines. Operators of band saws, drill presses and those em 
gaged in chipping and drilling operations found they could wu 
the plastic in place of disliked goggles. 

Light can also be “piped” through plexiglas tubes, bendifig 
through an angle as great as 48 degrees, making it of great Us 
in surgical operations, it is now said. 


ROHM & HASS COMPANY, of Phila., are the developen 
after thirty-five years of laboratory experimenting. 


e PIPE e VALVES__ 


If It's Made— Ask ALBERT! 


LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK on Atlantic Seaboard 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Odd and Large Sizes a Specialty—'/e" to 72” 


e FITTINGS e PILING 


Electric Weld 
Seamless iron Body 
A Forged Steel 

Spiral Weld 

“Cast Steel 
Lap Weld d 
Butt Weld ‘al 
Steel—Wrought Iron 
Shore-Dredge 


Shop Facilities 
for Threading 
Large O.D. Pipe 


ALSO RECONDITIONED PIPE—VALVES—FITTINGS FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE 


ALBERT PIPE SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


No. 13th at Berry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. EVergreen 7-8100 


Welding ARMCO 
Tube Turns Youngstown 
Fabricated 

Cast Iron Points 
Forged Steel Sleeves 
Cast Steel Dresser all 
Malleable Victaulic Specifications 


Power Piping | 
Fabrication by | 
Electric and 
Acetylene Weldi 


For, 
B bead i 
in Industry 
Should Read this 
Free Booklet! 
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